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Detailed Teacher’s Guidebooks . . . one for each reader 
SILENT READING WORKBOOKS 


Grades 1, 2, 3 


SCOTT, FORESMAN 
AND COMPANY 


29 Pryor Street, N. E. 





"We Use Elson-Gray Basic Readers”’ 


e e e In Grades 4, 5, 6, where these books are basal, the ELSON-GRAY BASIC 
READERS aid in organizing reading on the UNIT PLAN. 


Tennessee teachers are pleased with the improved results they are securing in reading, through 


the use of the ELSON-GRAY BASIC READERS 


e e@ e In Grades 1, 2, 3, because of the unusual INTEREST and SIMPLICITY of 
this series, hundreds of the best Tennessee schools have made plans for using 


the ELSON-GRAY BASIC as their first supplementary readers. 





supplied without charge. 


Grades 4, 5, 6 
(A specially-prepared WORKBOOK for each reader) 


Atlanta, Georgia GRAY BASIC READERS. 
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EXTENSION READING WORKBOOKS 


A New Service Department 


has been established to see that all of our teacher-friends have the 
teaching aids and devices available for use with the ELSON- 
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In Reading 
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characters of the lively stories. 
reading. 


NICK AND DICK 


(Primer 
FUN WITH NICK AND DICK THE CARAVAN OF 
(First Reader) DICK (Third R 


THEISEN AND LEONARD 


REAL LIFE STORIES 


make an appeal to pupils who are reluctant to read. 


THE GOOD-COMPANION BOOKS 


Known everywhere as the “Nick and Dick Books” because of the popular 
Realistic, social science supplementary 


THE STORY BOOK OF NICK AND 
DICK (Second Reader) 


Unusually interesting reading, especially suited for remedial purposes or to 
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A MEXICO ,POR 
AUTOMOVIL 


GRISMER AND OLMSTED 
An easy first reader in Spanish. 


For Teachers 
THE ACTIVITY 
CONCEPT 


An interpretation and practical guid- 


The most serviceable ready-reference 
dictionary every devised. 





OPEN SPACES TALES OF COURAGE 
(Fifth Reader) (Seventh Reader) 

HEROIC DEEDS REAL ADVENTURES 
(Sixth Reader) (Eighth Reader) 









A WEALTH OF THE BEST READING 
MATERIALS 


Awaits your selection in the thousands of Macmillan publications. 
Send for the following lists and catalogues to facilitate ordering: 


TENNESSEE LIBRARY LIST (All Grades) 
THE SCIENCES AND MODERN LIFE (High School) 











ee ENGLISH LITERATURE AND LANGUAGE (High School) 
For Reference GENERAL LIBRARY LIST (All Grades) 
MACMILLAN’S er 
Order from The Tennessee Book Company, Nashville, or from 
MODERN DICTIONARY 
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Distinguishing Features 


An unusually rich and fresh content of factual and literary selections which are not dupli- 
cated in any other series. 

The reading content up to the end of grade four is largely ““made materials” with entirely 
new stories. Grade five begins the reading of literary selections from the world of books, 
magazines, etc. Therefore, the break in the vocabulary in this series comes between grade 
four and grade five—a year later than is the custom in older types of readers. 

The vocabulary for the first four grades is deliberately very simple. In the first grade no 
page is burdened with more than three new words: and even in the second grade the maxi- 
mum of new words is four. 
Appealingly and realistically illustrated. Unusual cover designs make them closely 
resemble story or gift books. 


Workbooks and Teacher’s Manuals Available 
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A. A WORKMaN is known by his tools 
so you can be judged by the cleanliness 
and care you give your teeth, your chew- 
ing tools. When you enjoy gum you help 
WHITEN AND BRIGHTEN your teeth because 
the gentle, natural process of chewing 
tends to scrub and POLISH THE SURFACES 
and remove food particles. Your smile 
becomes more attractive, too. Four ways 
toward Good Teeth are Right Food, 
Personal Attention, Dentist’s Inspec- 
tion and Plenty of Chewing Exercise. 
Get some delicious Chewing Gum today. 


THERE’S A REASON, A TIME 
AND A PLACE FOR CHEWING GUM 
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UNIVERSITY RESEARCH IS BASIS OF OUR ADVERTISING .. . NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHEWING GUM MANUFACTURERS, ROSEBANK, STATEN ISLAND, NEW YORK 
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GONE WITH THE WIND 


The bank in my home town is a successful in- 
stitution. For the past fifty years it has given 
commendable service to its patrons, kept its busi- 
ness in order and enjoyed the confidence of the 
people in the entire countryside surrounding it. 

In searching for the secret of its success one 
should not overlook the following facts: The cashier 
has held his present position for twenty years and 
during the eight years preceding his promotion he 
served the bank in various other capacities. The 
tenure of other members of the staff ranges from 
five years to twenty-five years. Not once during 
the history of the bank has an employee been dis- 
charged for any cause except inefficiency or im- 
morality. 

What relation do these facts have to the success 
of the bank? Simply this: The bank has prospered 
by the experience of its employees. Years of con- 
tinuous work in the same position have increased 
the effectiveness of the workers. A knowledge 
that their services are appreciated and assurance 
that they are secure in their positions have inspired 
the employees to render the best service in their 
power. 

THE SUCCESS OF ANY ENTERPRISE, BE IT 
BANKING OR TEACHING, DEMANDS THAT 
THE EMPLOYEE BE ASSURED OF CONTINU- 
ANCE IN OFFICE SO LONG AS HE RENDERS 
EFFECTIVE SERVICE AND CONDUCTS HIM- 
SELF PROPERLY. 

Are employees of the public schools given this 
assurance? History answers this question in the 
negative. Tenure of educators, from state com- 
missioners to teachers in one-room schools, has too 
often in the past been subject to the whims and 
prejudices of those in power. This year our posi- 
tions may seem fairly secure; next year they may 
be gone with the wind! 


Tenure of State Commissioner of Education 

During the sixty-five years which have elapsed 
since the office of state superintendent of public 
instruction was reestablished in 1873, twenty-three 
individuals have served as chief state school execu- 
tive—an average term of two years and nine 
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months. It is significant to note that eighteen of 
these twenty-three superintendents went out of of- 
fice with a change of political administration in the 
state, and it seems logical to assume that the pros- 
pect of losing their position because of change in 
administration prompted the resignation of others 
to accept more secure employment. Four commis- 
sioners of education have served the state during 
the past biennium—an average term of six months. 

With such a tremendous turnover in the office of 
chief school executive it has been impossible to 
launch and promote any long-time policies and pro- 
grams for improvement in the state school system. 


Tenure of County Superintendents 

We challenge any one to suggest an occupation 
(save, possibly, snow shovelling in Florida) in which 
there is less security of employment than in the 
county school superintendency. Every quarterly 
session of county courts is “open season” on county 
superintendents in Tennessee. One of the most 
difficult tasks of the T. E. A. office is to keep up- 
to-date the mailing list of county superintendents. 
For example, twenty-three, or twenty-four per cent, 
of our present county superintendents were not in 
office one year ago. Thirty-nine, or forty-one per 
cent, of them have served less than three years; 
seventy-eight, or eighty-two per cent, of them have 
served less than five years. Only four, or four per 
cent, of them have been continuously in office for 
more than ten years. 

County superintendents who have gone through 
the ordeal of familiarizing themselves with the 
intricate system of records they are required to 
keep, mastering the technique of persuading con- 
servative county courts to loosen county purse 
strings, and securing necessary information about 
school buildings, equipment, supervision, etc., are 
agreed that at least five years of experience is 
required for the chief executive school officer of the 
county, regardless of his training and experience, 
to reach his maximum effectiveness. Only eighteen 
per cent of Tennessee’s county superintendents 
have been in office continuously for five years. 

With reelection campaigns, either before the 
county court or before the people, facing superin- 
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tendents in most of our counties every two years, 
these ill-fated individuals are hardly allowed to 
take office before they have to start “building 
political fences” for the next election. The law of 
self-preservation is responsible for the fact that 
some of our county superintendents devote as much 
of their time and attention to their politics as they 
do to their schools; failure to do so is responsible 
for the untimely demise of others. 


Tenure of Teachers 

Tenure of teachers in Tennessee varies largely 
according to type of schools. A large majority of 
the teachers in our city elementary schools have 
served over three years; only fifteen per cent of 
our teachers in one-room schools have held their 
positions for three years. Approximately half of 
our high school teachers have taught less than 
four years. 

In a recent study John William Richardson, Jr., 
found that in three selected rural counties forty- 
two per cent of all elementary teachers in 1936-37 
were new to their positions and only fifteen per 
cent had held the same position for five years or 
more. 

These figures are sufficient to indicate an 
alarming annual turnover of teachers in Tennessee. 

Numerous causes may be advanced for the de- 
plorably short tenure of teachers. Many of the 
fairer sex each year are induced to forsake black- 
board and writing pen for washboard and rolling 
pin. Many others of both sexes forsake teaching 
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Each pamphlet gives further exact inter- 
esting. information about the various units 
developed in the basal texts—and each is 
written with the same educationally con- 
trolled vocabulary used in the basal unit it 
accompanies, plus a few enriching new 
words. 


Individual pamphlets from 12c to 16c each, 
subject to usual discounts on quantity 
orders. 
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for more lucrative employment in other fields. All 
too often, however, teachers lose their positions 
because they were born Jones instead of Smith, 
vote Republican instead of Democrat, worship in 
the Methodist instead of Baptist church, or buy 
their insurance from their neighbor instead of their 
board member. In other words, board members 
frequently are influenced too much by personal, 
political, denominational and business considera- 
tions in their selection of teachers. 


Suggested Remedies 
We propose the following as means of securing 
longer tenure for teachers and school administra- 
tors in Tennessee: 
1. The following change in the method of selecting 
teachers and school administrators: 
a. Appointment of state commissioner by state 
board of education. 
b. Appointment of county superintendent by 
county board of education. 
Election of teachers and principals by county 
board of education upon the nomination of 
the county superintendent. 
Enactment of an adequate and fair tenure law 
for teachers and school administrators. 
Payment of reasonable salaries to teachers and 
school administrators. 


e 
Heeding the Macedonian Call 


One of the great needs of our public schools is a 
more adequate type of teaching materials. Basic facts, 
organized into textbook form, has been and probably 
will remain for some time the chief source for fact- 
gathering by the pupils. It is a pleasure to note the 
assistance in this matter which is being provided by the 
distribution of Health Briefs to the schools without any 
cost to them. 

Let the editor call attention to the excellent October 
issue of Health Briefs. On the front page is a master- 
piece entitled, 4 Confession. Every teacher in Ten- 
nessee should read and discuss the message contained in 
the article. Put the October issue on your bulletin 
board and direct the pupil’s attention to its graphic por- 
trayal of havoc wrought by unnecessary illness due to 
such preventable diseases as tuberculosis, typhoid, diph- 
theria, and malaria—diseases, by the way, that still 
stalk throughout Tennessee. 

The second article deals with a problem of peculiar 
interest to the schools of Tennessee. There is nothing 
of more vital concern to school children than to see that 
a safe water supply is provided. This article points out 
methods whereby the children can be and should be 
made aware of the importance of safe drinking water. 
Suggestions are made as to how some worth-while 
teaching can be done about this matter. The third 
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article discusses briefly the plan for setting up a teach- 
ing unit on tuberculosis in every high school in the state 
this year. Incidentally, the state health department is 
providing a kit of teaching materials on tuberculosis 

without any cost to the schools. 
Two or three pertinent questions occur to your editor. 
1. Are the teachers receiving copies of Health Briefs? 
If not, they will be sent provided your county or city 
superintendent requests them. There is no charge. 
Are the teachers making effective use of the facts, 
figures, and valid suggestions in Health Briefs in 

their teaching ? 
Are we cooperating fully in the effort being made 
to tie health and education together as true voke- 
fellows? 
e 


A Confession 
ROBERT H. WHITE 


I am a destroyer. I have paralyzed progress and 
checked civilization. Royalty has withered at my touch; 
peasantry has perished at my command. Ofttimes my 
footsteps are stealthy; my breath is poison. I carry 
anguish as my offering; suffering is my current award. 

The WORLD has been the theatre of my action. 
Multitudes have quailed at my approach; bannered 
armies have disappeared at my decree. I am relentless; 
my heart is stone. I am cruel: I have crippled defenseless 
children; I have slain innocent babes. 

Where I dwell the smile of happiness is unknown. 


Grief is my companion; I draw my dividends from 


distress. Sorrow and pain minister to my gladness; 
death is my final goal. 

Though terrible in my devastation, I am not invincible. 
Ignorance provides me with victims; poverty contributes 
to my success. Superstition is my co-laborer; careless- 
ness is the basis of my hope. Dominant in the darkened 
Past, I am yielding to the advancing Present: I will vanish 
in the enlightened Future of applied Science and Truth. 

I AM PREVENTABLE DISEASE 


An Honor Well Deserved 


Mrs. L. W. Hughes, president of the Tennessee Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, was recently awarded, 
by unanimous vote of the state board of managers, a 
life membership in the national congress and in the state 
congress. The honor is for outstanding service as a 
leader, educator, and sponsor of the publication just off 
the press, “Tennessee’s Public Schools.” 

Sister of N. E. A.’s field secretary. Charl Ormond 
Williams, former superintendent of Shelby County 
Schools, past president of the Public School Officers 
Association and West Tennessee Education Association, 
member of the National Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cation, Mrs. Hughes has been a leader in educational 
circles of the state for the past quarter of a century. 

As former president of the Shelby County council, 
parliamentarian and vice-president of the state congress, 
and as present president of the Tennessee congress and 
State Presidents Conference, she well deserves the 
= which has been accorded her by the state 

ard. 
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Schoolroom Slouch 


O, THE teacher doesn’t have “‘schoolroom slouch’’ herself. 
But when her pupils do—she suffers too. 


Uncomfortable, wrong size desks that force Johnny and Mary 
to slouch down or wiggle about restlessly make the day's teach- 
ing job more difficult—more tiring. 

Besides contributing to classroom restlessness and inattention, 
such desks may be handicaps to vigorous health. They induce poor 
posture—and poor posture contributes to poor health. 

Make a lasting contribution to student health and classroom 
efficiency by installing American 
Universal Desks in your school. 

These modern desks are eco- 
nomical, and completely adjusted 
to every individual and educa- 
tional need. Write us concerning 
seating for classrooms, libraries, 
gymnasiums—every type of school 
furniture—all at reasonable cost. 


STATE DISTRIBUTORS 
N. T. LOWRY T. H. PAYNE COMPANY 
150 Third Avenue, North, Nashville, Tenn. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Why More Money for Elementary Schools? 


1. What Happened to the Eight-Point Program with 
Reference to Elementary Schools? 

Two years ago the Tennessee Education Association 
adopted as its platform an eight-point program which 
outlined in general terms eight major legislative ob- 
jectives. After an intensive campaign had been waged 
for the program, the legislative committee of the asso- 
ciation undertook the task of translating each of the 
general objectives in terms of dollars and cents. A 
request was made to the legislature for an appropriation 
of $9,744,640 for elementary schools. The legislature, 
after giving consideration to the proposals of the asso- 
ciation, appropriated $7,000,000 for the elementary 
program. After the legislature adjourned, it became 
apparent that the state’s total appropriations exceeded 
anticipated revenues by approximately $2,500,000. To 
maintain a balanced budget, the budget director im- 
pounded a part of the state appropriations for the vari- 
ous governmental functions. For the elementary 
schools, an amount of $400,000 was impounded. This 


amounted to 5.7 per cent of the total appropriation. 


2. What Are Some of the Results of Increased State Aid 
for Elementary Schools? 

Even though the program of increased state aid for 
elementary schools has been in effect for only one year, 
a review of the facts shows many evidences of an 
improved program. Space does not permit a discussion 
of all of these, but attention can be called to a few. 

a. Increase in the Length of School Term.—One of 
the chief objectives of the educational iorces in ‘lennessee 
for the past quarter of a century has been to provide at 
least an eight-month school term for all elementary 
pupils in the state. For the first time, this objective was 
realized in 1937-58. During the past year every county 
in Tennessee had an eight-month elementary school 
term for white children, and all but two counties had 
simular terms for Negroes. This is a marked improve- 
ment over the situation that existed in 1923 when only 
eighteen of the ninety-five counties conducted their ele- 
mentary schools eight months. 

b. Increase in the Training of Teachers.—Beginning 
with the year 1937-38 all beginning teachers were re- 
quired to have at least two years ot coliege traiming. 
This will ultimately result in a marked increase in the 
qualifications of teachers, since there are now employed 
almost 5,000 teachers who cannot meet this standard. 
In fact, commendable progress has already been made 
toward this end, as the actual number of teachers with 
less than two years of college training decreased from 
5,584 in 1936-37 to 4,829 in 1937-38, or a net decrease 
of approximately seven hundred fifty. 

c. Increase in Teachers Salaries——One of the most 
hopeful results of the increased appropriations for ele- 
mentary schools was a pronounced increase in the 
salaries paid teachers. /n 1936-37 there were forvy-nine 
counties in which the average monthly salary was less 
than sixty-five dollars, while in 1937-38 only two 
counties were in this group. On the other hand, there 
were only ten of sixty-three equalizing counties in 


which the average monthly salary was seventy-five 
dollars or more, while in 1937-38 there were thirty-five 


counties in this group. These increases tend to raise the 


morale of the employed teachers and make it possible 
for a greater number to secure additional training. 


3. Why Is It Necessary to Increase the Appropriations for 
Elementary Schools in Order to Maintain the 
Present Program? 

In order to maintain the same program for ele- 
mentary schools as operated during the year 1937-38, 
additional revenues must be provided because of the 
following factors: 

a. Increase in the Training of Teachers—tThe state 
salary schedule provides additional compensation for 
increased training to all elementary teachers in the 
counties and cities that receive equalizing funds. This 
encourages teachers to become better qualified. It is 
impossible to know now the exact number of teachers 
who will increase their status under the state salary 
schedule by 1939-40. However, if only one-fifth should 
increase their salary classifications as a result of more 
training, at least one hundred sixty thousand dollars 
would be required to pay for this added expense. 

b. Increase in the Experience of Teachers.—Teachers 
who are working under the state salary schedule receive 
additional compensation for each full year of teaching 
experience to a maximum of five years. It is estimated 
that forty per cent of the teachers on the state salary 
schedule will during the current biennium increase their 
salary because of additional experience. It is also esti- 
mated that these teachers will receive an average amount 
of twenty dollars per year as an increment for increased 
experience. On this basis, a minimum of seventy-five 
thousand dollars would be required to provide for this 
additional cost. 

c. Increase in the Number of Counties and Cities 
That Will Qualify for Equalizing Funds.—Some of the 
counties and cities that did not qualify for equalizing 
funds during 1937-38 will probably be able to qualify 
for said funds during subsequent years. It is impossible 
at the present time to know how much additional funds 
will be required to provide for these counties, although 
it is estimated that for 1939-40 between fifty thousand 
dollars and one hundred thousand dollars will be re- 
quired for this purpose. 


4. Why Should the Minimum Salary of Teachers in Ten- 
nessee Be Not Less Than Sixty Dollars Per Month? 

There are now employed in the schools of Tennessee 
approximately 1,100 teachers who receive less than sixty 
dollars a month, or less than $480 per year for their 
services. A number of reasons can be advanced for 
increasing the salaries of these people. Teachers should 
receive salaries at least comparable to workers in in- 
dustry. This is certainly not the situation at the present 
time with reference to these 1,100 teachers, since the 
average annual salary paid to 71,000 workers in fac- 
tories, wholesale and retail establishments and shops in 
Tennessee in 1935 was $979.20. In other words, the 
difference between the actual annual salary of other 

(Continued on page eight) 
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Why More Money for High Schools? 


HE SEVENTIETH General 
Assembly appropriated $750,- 


R. R. VANCE 
High School Supervisor 


the cities qualified practically all their 
average daily attendance except 1,011. 





000 per annum for high school 

purposes. According to the provisions of the Acts of 
1937, Chapter 127, Section 7, this appropriation was to 
be distributed as follows: (1) An equalization fund of 
$95,000 to be distributed equally among the ninety-five 
counties of the state; (2) A special equalizing fund of 
$7,000 to be distributed among those counties of the 
state maintaining only one high school and levying for 
high school purposes a tax of not less than thirty cents 
on each $100 worth of taxable property ; and (3) A per 
capita fund of $648,000 to be distributed to the counties, 
cities, and special school districts of the state on the basis 
of the average daily attendance maintained in approved 
senior high schools and in the ninth grade of approved 
junior high schools of Form II. (Form II high schools 
embrace grades 7, 8, and 9.) For the year 1937-38, 
each county of the state received its $1,000 of equaliza- 
tion money, and each county of the state which main- 
tained only one high school and which levied a tax of 
at least thirty cents on each $100 worth of taxable 
property received its share of the special equalizing 
fund of $7.000. However, the per capita fund was 
reduced from $648,000 to $460,500, a total reduction of 
twenty-nine per cent. 


The per capita fund of $460,500 was arrived at by 
subtracting from the total high school appropriation 
of $750,000 a twenty-five per cent impoundment amount- 
ing to $187,500 and by subtracting from this remainder 
$102,000 which is the sum of the equalization fund of 
$95,000 and the special equalizing fund of $7,000. This 
per capita fund of $460,500 divided by an average daily 
attendance of 70,256 for the year 1936-37 gave $6.55, 
the actual per pupil allotment which was distributed 
during the early part of the year 1937-38 to each county, 
city, and special district maintaining state approved high 
schools. About the first of May, 1938, $50,000 of the 
impounded appropriation was released for distribution 
to the counties, cities, and special districts of the state 
on a per capita basis. This $50,000 supplement resulted 
in a per capita increase of seventy-one cents and thus 
increased the yearly per capita from $6.55 to $7.26. 


It is highly necessary that the appropriations for Ten- 
nessee high schools be increased by at least an additional 
$800,000 per annum and that all impoundments be re- 
moved for certain good and sufficient reasons. In the 
first place, the Acts of 1937, Chapter 127, Section 7, 
has included all city and special district high schools in 
the distribution of the per capita high school fund. 
During the year 1936-37, the cities of the state qualified 
12,871 of their total average daily attendance of 21,477. 
This meant that the total high school average daily at- 
tendance for 1936-37 was increased by 12,871 over 
previous years, not taking into consideration the normal 
annual increase in attendance. During the year 1937-38, 


The total average daily attendance 
for the year 1937-38 was 81,600 as compared with 
70,256 for the year 1936-37. The amount of high 
school money now available for distributign on a per 
capita basis is $605,375. This means that the actual per 
capita now going to each county, city, and special district 
of the state is $7.42. If there is no increase in per 
capita funds for the year 1939-40, the per capita figure 
of $7.42 will be considerably reduced for two reasons. 
First: every city in the state is qualifying every one of 
its high schools for state approval this year. This means 
that the average daily attendance of 1,011 which did not 
qualify last year will have to be added to the total 
attendance figure for the coming year. Since last year’s 
average daily attendance was 81,600, an addition to this 
figure of 1,011 will give 82,611 which represents the 
total average daily attendance last year in all high 
schools, approved as well as unapproved. Second: each 
year it is necessary to figure a normal increase in 
average daily attendance of at least six per cent. Six 
per cent of 82,611 gives approximately 4,957 students. 
This number added to 82,611 gives an estimated average 
daily attendance of 87,568 for the year 1938-39. An 
average daily attendance of 87,568 divided into the per 
capita available for distribution this year, $605,375, 
will give an estimated per capita figure of $6.91 for 
next year. The state’s total per capita apportionment 
for high school purposes can be found by dividing the 
average daily attendance into the total appropriation 
for high school purposes. The equalization fund of 
$95,000 and the special equalizing fund of $7,000 added 
to this year’s per capita fund of $605,375 will give a 
total of $707,375. This figure divided by next year’s 
anticipated average daily attendance of 87,568 gives a 
total per capita of $8.08. The average total cost per 
student in average daily attendance in Tennessee high 
schools was $67.86 as of the year 1937-38. Eight 
dollars and eight cents is only twelve per cent of $67.86. 
When it is considered that the state is paying over forty 
per cent of the total cost of operating elementary schools, 
it is reasonable to expect that the state’s appropriation 
for high schools should by all means be increased. 

The total amount asked for high schools beginning 
with the biennium June 30, 1939, is $1,550,000 per annum 
less impoundments. An anticipated average daily at- 
tendance of 87,568 divided into this figure will give a 
total per capita of only $17.70 or twenty-six per cent 
of the total cost of operating the high schools of the 
state. 

In the second place, the appropriation for high school 
purposes must be increased because many counties in 
Tennessee are now paying their elementary teachers 
higher salaries than are being paid their high school 
teachers. Such counties are usually those which have 
adopted the state salary schedule for elementary schools. 
The result is that many of Tennessee’s best high school 
teachers are giving up their positions and seeking more 
remunerative employment. This state of affairs is re- 
sulting disastrously for the high schools of the state. 
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Not only are the best teachers leaving, but the morale of 
the teachers remaining at their posts is being greatly 
lowered. 

The high schools are not asking the Seventy-First 
General Assembly for anything to which they think 
they are not entitled. If teachers in these schools are 
to be paid salaries comparable to those paid elementary 
teachers, if our best high school teachers are to be kept 
in their positions, and if the morale of our high school 
teaching forces is to be maintained at a respectable level, 
it is highly imperative that the Seventy-First General 
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DEPT. M 810 BROADWAY NASHVILLE 
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TWO 
Display 
With our second display unit now . 
operating in Tennessee—Follett li- Trucks 


brary service to Tennessee schools 
is unrivalled and without equal. 
Two superb traveling display units 
eliminate all necessity for ordering 


Now Serve 


in the dark. SEE WHAT YOIl y 

oor Tennessee 
Every book in each traveling dis- . 

play is approved for purchase with Schools 


state aid. The Tennessee State 
Department of Education’s Division 
of School Libraries, states in its bulletin: 

“Follett maintains a book truck, equipped with 
shelving to display about 2,200 books, which the representa- 
tive will bring to any county upon request. All books carried 
on the truck, when displayed for school purposes, will be 
APPROVED FOR PURCHASE WITH STATE AID. 
The books are grouped by subject, with the price and ap- 
proximate grade range indicated.” 

Our trained, efficient representatives will be happy to co- 
operate with you. 





May We Have a Date with You? 


Follett 


BOOK 
COMPANY 


Dept. TT 
1255 So. Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO 





Write Today for 
Special Appointment 


















Assembly add to the present appropriation of $750,000 
per annum the additional $800,000 per annum set out 
in the nine-point program recommended by the Ten- 
nessee Education Association. 


2 
Why More Money for Elementary Schools? 


(Continued from page six) 


workers and the proposed minimum salary of teachers 
ts $409.20. Such a difference cannot be justified. 

[In order be an efficient teacher an individual 
must be well trained and must continue to study. The 
1,100 teachers who receive less than sixty dollars per 
month are not well trained. Yet, they cannot be ex- 
pected to spend one hundred dollars for summer school 
attendance as long as they receive such low salaries. 

ficient people are not encouraged by low salaries to 
remain in the teaching profession. This results in many 
individuals using teaching as a steppingstone for some 
other work. Such a procedure tends to decrease the 
effectiveness of the school program. 

An analysis of the salaries now received by the 1,100 
teachers who are paid less than sixty dollars a month 
reveals that it would require an average of ten dollars 
per month or eighty dollars per year to provide each 
with a minimum monthly salary of sixty dollars. 
Therefore, approximately ninety thousand dollars would 
be required annually for this purpose. 

5. Why Should Each Teacher Be Compensated for More 
Than Five Years of Teaching Experience? 

In formulating the 1937-38 state salary schedule, it 
was inpossible on account of inadequate funds to pay 
any teacher for more than five years of experience. 
This was unfair to teachers who had had more ex- 
perience, as it is thought that a teacher’s ability will 
improve each year until at least near the tenth year of 
experience. In order to pay for eight or ten years of 
experience, instead of five, it will be necessary to have 
an increased appropriation. Jt is estimated that two 
hundred fifty thousand dollars to three hundred thou- 
sand dollars will be needed to put this into effect. 

6. What Is the Position of the Tennessee Education 
Association with Reference to Increased Appro- 
priations for Elementary Schools? 

Little support is needed for the proposal that the 
teachers in the elementary schools should be well quali- 
fied and should receive adequate compensation for their 
services. This proposal is made because at the present 
time an extremely large percentage of the boys and girls 
in Tennessee never reach the high school. In fact, 
thousands do not complete the elementary grades. The 
first step in remedying this situation is to improve the 
instructional program which may be accomplished main- 
ly through the employment of better qualified teachers. 
In making the proposal that additional funds be pro- 
vided for elementary schools, the Tennessee Education 
Association feels justified in calling attention to Section 
4 of Chapter 127, Public Acts of 1937. 

Be it further enacted, that when the revenues of the state will 
permit thereof, it is hereby expressly declared to be the legislative 
intent that the state shall assume additional portions of teachers’ 
salaries until such time as the state shall pay the said counties a 
sum equal to the amount required to finance the minimum school 


program in each and every county in so far as teachers’ salaries 
are concerned. .. . 


to 
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Summary of Receipts—All Funds Summary of Disbursements—All 


State of Tennessee Funds—State of Tennessee 


For the Fiscal Year Ending on June 30, 1938 For the Fiscal Year Ending on June 30, 1938 
GENERAL FUND FUND 


Revenue 
Property Tax -__- Legislative Expense __ ee $ 82,509.89 
Administration of ana aoe : fs 980,886.42 


Privilege Taxes _- ae 
Excise Tax—Corporation ————_—_— Te “19'833.43 
: rane 20,463.38 


Franchise Tax—Corporation —___- Secretary of State ______ 

Income Tax on Stocks and Bonds_- Comptroller F 77,496.36 
Insurance Tax Companies and Agents_. d Treasurer __-- 22,319.47 
Gross Receipts Tax______- Dept. of Administration. 606,325.99 
Inheritance Tax -- Dept. of Agriculture ee 165,232.88 
Estate Tax Dept. of Conservation pee 485,535.40 
Toepaceo Tax —.._.. Dept. of Education—Admin. and Institutions 4,808,430.58 
Beer Tax aie ee Dept. of Education—Aid to Public Schools_ 7,694,917.04 
UI UMN es a Dept. of Education—Other Educational Aid 702,544.71 
Carbonic Acid Gas Tax___ Dept. of Finance and Taxation__ 2 524,310.40 
Oil and Gasoline Inspection. Dept. of Health 938,609.08 
Gasoline Tax (Administration) __-_~~- Dept. of Instit. & Public Welfare—Institutions2,398,485.44 
Motor Vehicle Licenses (Administration) - Dept. of Instit. & Public Welfare—Welf. Admin. _ 689,939.17 
Mileage Tax on Trucks and Buses Dept. of Instit. & Public Welfare—Old Age As. 2,203,730.79 
Bridge Tolls (Administration) ----..._. Dept. of Instit. & Public Welfare—Aid to Blind 113,243.68 
Drivers Licenses -_- --- Dept. of Instit. & Public Welfare—Aid to Child. 1,437,781.11 
Corporation Filing Tax, Fees, ete.____- Dept. of Instit. & Public Welfare—Other Welf. 92,555.64 
Fees, Licenses, Recoveries, etc.__...--_~- Dept. of Insurance and Banking cd 109,753.29 
Dept. of Labor a 782,560.93 
Pensions and Retirements 394,527.31 
Miscetlancous. ......_____.. 490,637.35 
State Debt—General Fund_- 

Insurance Refunds —__----- 


GENERAL 


$ 1,239,211.95 
1,250,843.85 
2,123,620.43 
1,762,942.58 
1,281,510.94 
1,581,401.22 
1,118,834.56 
859,999.12 


2,453,338.27 
324,232.99 
2,120.20 
75,880.56 
1,307,202.16 
185,816.33 
262,841.49 
90,485.54 
58,711.07 
521,176.35 
227,913.11 
794,608.00 


$17,522,690.72 


Total Revenue—General Fund_ 


Expendable Receipts 
School Funds - 7 
Institutional Income __ 
Federal and Other Matching F unds__ 
Proceeds Emergency Relief Bonds 
Miscellaneous Fees, Fines, etc 


$ 2,321,860.18 
1,208,881.88 
4,952,313.00 
225,240.74 
147,621.24 


$26,378,607.76 


Total General Fund $25,842,629.74 


Total General Fund 


HIGHWAY FUND 


Maintenance _. Seer Py ee 
Construction —___ Een ee te ROS ORT 
Interest on Bridge eee 


_-$ 3,281,647.80 
9,084,461.28 


HIGHWAY FUND 
Motor Vehicle Licenses 
Gasoline T; : 
ueaee Tae —....._..... 2 
Bridge Tolls —____ 
Federal Aid—Construction __- 
Expendable Receipts—Miscellaneous Sales, etc.. 


$ 3,685,809.94 
2,834,065.63 
229,785.04 
47,078.42 
4,827,543.65 
1,063,411.80 


$12,687,694.48 


Total Highway Fund. $12,366, 109.08 


SINKING FUND 


Bond Principal—State -___- : 
Bond Principal Refund—State________- 


Total Highway Fund eee 


SINKING FUND 1,525,400.50 


~~~ $10,325,000.00 


Gasoline Tax ____ 
290,220.64 


Tobacco Tax 


Bond Principal—County Reimbursement 
Bond Interest—State 
Bond Interest—County Reimbursement 


4,722,250.64 
1,313,067.33 


Bridge Tolls -__-- 654,951.05 Miscellaneous Expense __- eit 85,442.24 
Interest and Premiums 107,793.37 
Dosa Sues. 7,471 ,408.33 


Transferred from Highway Fund ______ : = 
_-$18,849,373.39 


Total Sinking Fund 


_$14,358,220.71 


Total Sinking Funds 
MISCELLANEOUS ACCOUNTS 


State Taxes Shared with Localities 
Two-Cent Gasoline Tax_ 
Income Tax - 4 
Beer Tax : 
Unemployment Compensation ‘Benefit____ 
Miscellaneous Bond Funds 
Other Miscellaneous Items 


MISCELLANEOUS ACCOUNTS 
State Taxes Shared with Localities 
Two-Cent Gasoline Tax_____...._________-$ 5,229,784.50 
SSS. SR a eS aa ee ee 433,830.04 
Beer Tax cers ena 
Unemployment Compensation Benefit_____ 3,500,000.00 
Miscellaneous Bond Funds __ 4,462,591.67 
Other Miscellaneous Items ____- 103,639.15 


$5,229,784.50 
765,086.36: 
268,997.26 
3,371,939.88 
1,450,239.41 
348,303.24 


__$13,992,596.50 
$71,908.272.13 


Total Miscellaneous Accounts $11,434,350.65 


Total Miscellaneous Accounts._________- 


TOTAL RECEIPTS—AIl Funds__- 


We Recommend Your Careful Study of These Facts About 


Your State’s Finances! 


TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS—AIll Funds $64,001,310.18 
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Health and Play Program of a Rural School 


HEN THE present school 

organization at New Provi- 

dence Training School was 
begun there was a suggestion and a 
hope that a health program might be 
started. Every worth-while _ per- 
manent undertaking must begin with 
careful planning, and oftentimes 
progress slowly. To let this progress 
come from within the school seemed 
the logical idea. Such was the 
growth and development of the 
health and play program of this rural 
school. 

After several weeks of intensive 
study, reading, and actual demon- 
stration of personal cleanliness and 
guidance, a group of children decided 
that they were being helped a great 
deal personally and were anxious to 
see what they, as a group, could do 
to improve the health conditions 
throughout the entire school. 

Then followed days and days of 
discussion and study of the situation, 
after which a survey of the school 
was made. Then was begun an out- 
line of the project which included 
the following points: 


They recorded practical and possible 
things which they could do to improve the 
room and playground, and then did these 
things from their own suggestions. 

Using the tentative form of the Illinois 
School-Health Appraisal, the children 
helped score the room, grounds, and school. 

A modified form of the Gates-Strang 
Health Knowledge Test was given to this 
group of children. 

With the use of an audiometer the 
children’s hearing was tested. 

The candle-foot meter was used, and the 
light on each desk was tested and results 
recorded. 

A standard was planned for each class- 
room teacher to have in hand as a guide 
for the work the next year. 

After the outline of study was 
completed, the group made sugges- 
tions which were compiled. Then 
began the real work. A list of 
things done in the room and on the 
playground according to the group’s 
suggestions follows: 

Torn magazines were 
others were straightened. 

Old boxes and baskets were cleared 
away. 

Pictures were sorted and nut in folde~ 

A thermometer was placed on the level 
with the children and the temperature re- 
corded three times daily. 

A first aid box was equipped in the 
room. 

A library in health work was begun for 
both teachers and pupils. 

Window boards were made and painted 
white. 


removed and 


JEWEL NOLEN 
Supervisor, Third and Fourth Grades 
New Providence Training School 
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Calendars were made for regular sweep- 
ing and dusting and washing or cleaning 
boards and keeping flowers. 

Bookshelves were cleared and_ labeled 

Clean towels were brought regularly and 
dried well after using. 

Transoms were frosted. 

The stove was painted. 

Each child secured a metal lunch box. 

A box was made for play equipment. 

Awnings were repaired and new strings 
supplied. 

A gravel and ash path 
toilets. 

Papers were kept off the ground and 
floors. 

Indoor supervised 
enjoyed. 

Individual drinking cups were secured. 

Broken glass was picked up from the 
grounds. 


was made to 


lunch periods were 


It may be seen from the above im- 
provement that some visible progress 
was made, but most important of all 
is the fact that each member of the 
group seemed to be health conscious. 
It was soon realized that there were 
many things that still needed to be 
done which could not be accom- 
plished that year, and it was sug- 
gested that an outline of a plan be 
made for continuing the following 
year. This, of course, included the 
whole school in the program, which 
was most necessary if the growth 
was to be continuous, and the results 
permanent. 

The next year this group carried 
on the work they had started and the 
entire school worked together on a 
school health and play program with 
the above as a foundation. The 
health and play program described in 
following paragraphs will indicate 
the success of the venture. 

There is plenty of playtime and 
space for everyone. Only two 
grades, or small groups, are on the 
playground or in the gymnasium at 
one time. Each group has a teacher 
to guide and encourage the children 
in their activities. This means more 
time, space, and equipment for every 
group. There is an abundance of 
play equipment available since both 
teachers and pupils contribute. The 
grounds have been cleared and 
cleaned and a large gymnasium built, 
thus giving the children a safer place 
for playing during any kind of 
weather. 


Adequate, well-cared-for _ toilet 
space for both boys and girls now 
displaces the crowded _ situation 
which once existed. 

Running water is made possible 
by a pump, installed in the basement, 
which brings the water from any of 
the three cisterns to which it. is con- 
nected. This, of course, eliminates 
the drinking-water and hand-washing 
problems, as every room and hall has 
a fountain and lavatory. These are 
so situated that even the smallest 
child can use them. Liquid soap is 
kept near by in an oilcan with a 
spout. Paper towels are found on 
a shelf by the lavatory. All that is 
useful does not have to be orna- 
mental, but these zinc lavatories with 
copper connecting pipes, which, 
thanks to the cooperation of a local 
tinner, cost the total amount of one 
dollar and eighty-seven cents each, 
have been made very attractive by 
the addition of some light ivory 
paint. 

The supervised or “socialized” 
lunch period is preceded by a 
thorough hand-washing. A monitor, 
elected to serve one week, passes out 
the metal lunch box to the individual 
owner. (Those boxes are more easily 
cleaned and do not attract flies as 
do the paper ones.) After “thanks” 
has been given by some pupil, every- 
one eats and enjoys a twenty-minute 
period discussing individual inter- 
ests and topics of the day. Any 
scraps of food can be taken home to 
the chickens. The birds around the 
school are always fed some bits of 
food. 

A very good health library is used 
by all the grades throughout the 
school. 

Mirrors, large enough and low 
enough for all to use, encourage 
clean faces, tidy hair, and properly 
arranged clothes. 

Routine cleaning is shared by all 
the school, and groups sweep when it 
is necessary. Everyone strives to 
keep paper and trash from the floors 
and grounds. 

Window boards and a thermom- 
eter in every room help make 
proper room temperature more easily 
secured. Coat closets are provided 
so that outer wraps may be removed. 

Adjustable. lieht-colored shades 
lend more natural light to the room, 
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and long, drop-cord artificial lights 
are provided for dark days. Wall 
and ceiling paint has been changed 
from dark to light. The candle-foot 
meter showed that this was needed. 

A first aid cabinet, large enough 
to accommodate the whole school, 
has been added. It was properly 
equipped by the pupils after a list of 
needed articles was read in assembly. 
Every accident or need for the use 
of the contents of the cabinet is re- 
corded. 

The program is such a workable, 
satisfactory one that the May Day 
or Child Health Day observance has 
been an outgrowth cf and ciimax for 
the year’s work. These have been 
beautiful and worth while, since 
every child in school takes part. 
This year playday was observed on 
that day, and the entire school par- 
ticipated in the program. 

The play periods are well guided 
and all the children participate in 
some or all of the following activities 
that are provided: tennis, tree climb- 
ing, marble shooting, racing, sliding, 
swings, seesaws, sand piles, acting 


bars, ropes and rings, chinning bar, 
baseball, volleyball, basketball, cro- 
quet, vaulting, whirlers, high jump, 
rope jumping, tap and folk dancing, 
dodge ball, relays, horseshoe pitch- 
ing, group games, and many table 
games for the inside. 

One of the best evidences of the 
far-reaching results of the program 
is the fact that, through the coopera- 
tion of a capable sanitation officer 
and a progressive, wide-awake super- 
intendent of county schools, who em- 
ploys a number of teachers with 
previous training in this school, 
there now exists a similar broad, 
practical program throughout the 
rural schools of Montgomery County. 

Dr. P. P. Claxton once said in a 
talk over the radio that “we pay for 
what we need whether we get it or 
not.” We have paid for our health 
and play program in time, effort, 
cooperation, and money. We did so 
because we needed it, and we know 
now that we are a healthier, happier, 
and more pleasant group than we 
could have been otherwise. 





“Homemade” washbasin and first aid cabinet in New Providence school. 


Tennessee High School Testing Surveys 
JosepH E. AvENT 
(Continued from October Issue) 

Second, it was thus made possible 
for each high school to know the 
percentile rank of each of its stu- 
dents, from one to 100, in intelligence, 
in English, in mathematics, in natural 
science, in social studie$, in total 
achievement, and in reading. 

Third, it was made possible, too, 
for the high school to locate its de- 
partments of study in which strength- 
ening might be needed in modification 
either of subject matter offerings or 
in methods of teaching, or both. 

Fourth, it was made possible, by 
examining the pupil booklets, for 
teachers to locate typical weaknesses 
in pupil response in each subject mat- 
ter line. One high school, upon lo- 
cating such weaknesses, and by mak- 
ing some modification of subject mat- 
ter and methods, showed marked 
average improvement in all four 
lines of subject matter between two 
consecutive years. 

Fifth, it was made possible for 
principals to advise students intelli- 
gently about going to college. In 
the case of students lower than senior 
rank, such students could, upon basis 
of their test results, be better guided 
the rest of the high school way in the 
matters of their selection of subjects 
and other educational advantages. 
The major purpose of testing is first, 
last, and all the time that of furnish- 
ing another and possibly better basis 
for guidance of the pupils through 
the year and through their school 
career. 


On basis of fairness to all schools, 
it was necessary that all tests be 
administered at a common time of 
the year. The time set was the mid- 
dle of February. This made it pos- 
sible for the tests to be scored locally, 
forwarded to the university, checked 
there, the state percentiles computed, 
and reports prepared to be sent out 
early in May. 

The great majority of those who 
participated in the Tennessee testing 
survey have continued to do so since 
beginning in 1936. They have writ- 
ten in detail of the values received 
therefrom. The cost per pupil for 
the booklets is negligible. The meas- 
uring of one’s own pupils (by per- 
centile ranks) is not possible for Ten- 
nessee, except by the cooperative sur- 
Ver. 
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Counties 
Districts Councils Without 
Councils 
Carter 
Elizabethton 
I Greene 
Greeneville 
President |Bristol 
Kingsport 
Mrs. C. E. [Sullivan 
Rogers Unicoi 
Johnson City 
Washington 
Johnson 
II Cocke 
Grainger 
President |Hamblen 
Hancock 
Mrs. Geo. S. |Hawkins 
Hale Jefferson 
Anderson 
III Blount 
Maryville- 
President Alcoa 
Campbell 
Mrs. L. M. /Claiborne 
Emert Knox 
Knoxville 
Sevier 
Union 




















No. of | No. of 
Ass’ns| Mem. 
24 299 
5 724 
8 178 
4+ 186 
7 428 
6 963 
36 1152 
9 418 
12 1477 
33 487 
6 77 
3 93 
3 84 
11 463 
l 10 
6 124 
5 176 
18 383 
12 250 
4 130 
13 190 
6 149 
38 1860 
31 5158 
6 r¢ 


Districts 


lV 
President 


Mrs. A. E. 
Hicks 


President 
Mrs. A. L. 


Lord 


VI 
President 


Mrs. J. D. 


Burton 


VII 
President 


Mrs. D. L. 


Davies 


Counties 





























Councils Without poss 7 
Councils . 
Loudon 13 281 
McMinn 22 918 
Meigs 5 102 
Monroe 6 196 
Polk 4 136 
Roane 10 239 
Bledsoe 
Bradley 1 
Chattanooga 32 5448 
Hamilton 33 1926 
Marion 4+ 110 
Rhea 2 67 
Sequatchie 
Cumberland 3 33 
Fentress 4 97 
Morgan 25 350 
Overton 3 58 
Pickett 2 16 
Putnam 5 253 
Scott 8 100 
Cannon 1 i) 
De Kalb 3 52 
Rutherford 14 770 
Van Buren 
Warren 6 274 
White 4 95 
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Counties ee ae 
Districts | Councils | Without i, cd > 
Clay 2 82 
VIII Jackson 3 63 
Macon 2 94 
President Smith 1 31 
Sumner 5 325 
Mrs. Norval Trousdale 1 50 
Baker Wilson + 262 
IX Bedford l 40 
Coffee l 192 
President {Franklin 6 300 
Grundy 381 
Mrs. R. E. Lincoln 2 45 
Bruner Moore 
xX Giles 12 437 
Lawrence 
President Marshall 2 139 
Maury 7 141 
Mrs. Lonnie Wayne ] 20 
Ormes Williamson 6 315 
Cheatham ] 21 
XI Davidson 52 4212 
Houston 
President |Montgomery 15 373 
Nashville 34 6488 
Mrs. M. F. |Robertson 10 377 
Schwartz |Stewart 6 80 
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Hh HEALTH DEPARTMENT 
Counties 
Districts Councils Without N oe of | No. of 
Councils |4ss’ns| Mem. 
‘XII Benton 1 21 
Dickson a 428 
President {Hickman 8 213 
Humphreys 2 64 
Mrs. J. A. Lewis l 83 
McCord Perry 2 42 
Carroll 1 30 
XIII Dyer 21 481 
Gibson 8 338 
President |Henry-Paris 7 232 
Lake 1 225 
Mrs. E. A. |Obion 22 502 
Peacock Weakley 
Chester ll 189 
XIV Decatur 34 457 
Hardeman 5 102 
President |Hardin 3 57 
Henderson 12 151 
Mrs. B. F. |Central 
Graves (Jackson) 6 738 
Madison 8 123 
McNairy 4 65 
Crockett 21 507 
XV Fayette 6 366 
Haywood 2 165 
President Lauderdale 5 163 
Memphis 34 10521 
Mrs. C. A. |Shelby 22 2654 
Anthony Tipton 14 748 
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Tennessee's State Flag 


Origin 
ENNESSEE’S state flag has 
had a comparatively brief but 
interesting history. Not until 

1905 was a legal step taken to adopt 
a flag of distinctive design, although 
prior to that time, according to un- 
official recollections, numerous make- 
shifts were more or less prevalent on 
unusual occasions. These varied 
from the design of the Stars and 
Stripes, but plainly were copied 
therefrom. However, no record of 
any particular design is to be found. 

In April, 1905, the Tennessee 
Legislature enacted a bill drafted by 
Capt. LeRoy Reeves of Johnson 
City, in which it was provided that 
the state adopt a flag “or banner” 
wearing red, white, and blue colors, 
and with a design bearing upon and 
enhancing the unity of the state’s 
three grand divisions which gradu- 
ally joined each other for the for- 
mation of the whole. 


Form of Flag 

Captain Reeves, who at that time 
was a member of the Third Regi- 
ment, Tennessee Infantry, made a 
profound contribution to the patriot- 
ic life of his state in the design he 
made. He proposed a red _ field 
tipped by bars of blue and white, and 
upon the center of the field to be 
described a circle of blue and white 
into which three white stars are im- 
posed. The stars represent the three 
political divisions — East, Middle, 
and West — the circle represents 
unity. Captain Reeves’ intent in 
making the stars white was to show 
purity; the blue, its “lofty aims,” 
and the red field representative of 
the fame of Tennessee as a whole. 


Sponsors 


Two senators, both of whom, in- 
cidentally, represented Middle Ten- 
nessee districts, introduced and se- 
cured passage of the bill which did 
not receive a dissenting vote. The 
senators who secured its passage 
were: Douglas Wikle, representing 
the twenty-first senatorial district, 
composed of Hickman, Williamson, 
and Cheatham Counties; and R. H. 
McLaurine, representing the twenty- 
second senatorial district, composed 
of Giles, Lawrence, and Wayne 
Counties. 


DR. WILLIS B. BOYD 


Director, Department of Conservation, 
State of Tennessee 


x ————. 
_ ae 


The Bill 

The following is the Reeves bill, 
which in itself is a complete and 
colorful description of the flag. 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the 
General Assembly of the State of 
Tennessee, that a flag or banner is 
hereby designated and adopted and 
declared to be the flag or banner of 
the State of Tennessee, which flag 
or banner shall be of the following 
design, color, and proportions, to 





Wit 

An oblong flag or banner in length 
one and two-thirds times its width, 
the large or principal field of same to 
be of color red, but said flag or ban- 
ner ending at its free or outer end 
in a perpendicular bar of blue, of 
uniform width, running from side to 
side—that is to say, from top to 
bottom of said flag or banner—and 
separated from the red field by a 
narrow margin or stripe of white of 
uniform width; the width of the 
white stripe to be one-fifth that of 
the blue bar; and the total width of 
the bar and stripe together to be 
equal to one-eighth of the width of 
the flag. In the center of the red 
field shall be a similar circular field 
of blue, separated f 





from the sur- 
rounding red field by a circular mar- 
gin or stripe of white of uniform 
width and of the same width as the 
straight margin or stripe first men- 
tioned. The breadth or diameter of 
the circular blue field, exclusive of 
the white margin, shall be equal to 
one-half of the width of the flag. 
Inside the circular blue field shall 
be three five-pointed stars of white 
distributed at equal intervals around 
a point, the center of the blue field, 
and of such size and arrangement 
that one point of each star shall ap- 
proach as closely as practicable with- 
out actually touching one point of 
each of the other two around the 
center point of the field ; and the two 
outer points of each star shall ap- 
proach as near as practicable without 
actually touching the periphery of 
the blue field. The arrangement of 
the three stars shall be such that the 
centers of no two stars shall be in a 
line parallel to either the side or end 


of the flag, but intermediate between 
same; and the highest star shall be 
the one nearest the upper confined 
corner of the flag. 

Section 2. Be it further enacted, 
that this act shall take effect from 
and after its passage, the public wel- 
fare requiring it. 

Passed April 17, 1905. 
E. Rice, Speaker of the Senate. 
W. K. Abernathy, Speaker of the 

House of Representatives. 

John I. Cox, Governor. 


Poem 

Diligent search through records 
and archives of the State of Ten- 
nessee did not reveal any widespread 
effort to honor the flag in a literary 
manner, although it is fitting to state 
here that the flag was promptly made 
a vital part of the life of the state 
and since its adoption has shared the 
devotion it deserves only with the 
flag of our country. Outstanding 
among the published works on the 
flag (indeed, the only work found) 
was the poem written by the late 
John Trotwood Moore, state librar- 
ian and archivist. It follows: 
Three stars upon a sky of blue, 
A snow-white circle ’round; 
Three grand divisions strong and 

true 
By kinship’s circle bound ; 
And one is East, and one is West, 
And one is Middle ground. 


Three stars within a circle white 

Upon a crimson field, 

Three hero-stars that led the fight, 

The soul with courage steel’d ; 

And one was Jackson’s, one was 
Polk’s, 

And one was Johnson’s shield. 


The circle is for unity, 

The blue, its lofty aim; 

The white stars are for purity, 
The red field is their fame. 


They rose above Kings’ Mountain 
heights, 

At New Orleans they led, 

From Mexico to Flanders Field 

They guard our hero dead. 


Three stars upon a field of blue, 

God keep them strong and free— 

One stands for me, one stands for 
you, 

One stands for Tennessee. 
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For the Beginning Teacher 


From the Journal of the N. E. A. 


“Perfection is made up of trifles, 
But perfection is no trifle.” 

Each autumn a hundred thousand 
new teachers enter the schoolrooms 
of America. We are happy to wel- 
come these newcomers into the fel- 
lowship of the teaching profession. 
With the hope of aiding the begin- 
ning teacher to help herself or him- 
self succeed in the always challeng- 
ing but sometimes perplexing busi- 
ness of teaching, the following check 
list has been prepared. Let each be- 
ginner ask not once but often: 


Personal 

I. Is my appearance as attractive 
as I can make it? 

Are my clothes suitable, becoming, 
and of sufficient variety to avoid 
monotony for the students? oO 

Am I well-groomed, with my hair 
neat, my nails clean, my clothes 
pressed, my shoes in good repair? [] 

Do I stand erect rather than lean- 
ing and lounging on the desk? Is 


my carriage graceful? Oj 
Do I avoid mannerisms such as 
fidgeting, twirling a pencil? O 


And, for the woman teacher: if I 
use cosmetics, do I do so conserva- 
tively and skilfully? O 

II. Have I the buoyant strength 
that comes from good health? 

Are my health habits sensible and 
regular: Do I get sufficient fresh air 
and sunlight? Do I have proper eat- 
ing habits? Do I have adequate rest 
and exercise? 

Am I free from health defects that 


are remediable? O 
Do I avoid habits injurious to my 
health? C) 


Do I have my “nerves” under con- 
trol, rather than using them as an 
alibi? O 

Am I maintaining enough reserve 
strength to go through the year with- 
out developing chronic fatigue? [) 

Have I the cheerfulness and radi- 
ance of spirit that bespeak good men- 
tal and spiritual health? 0 

III. Do I make a good impression 
when I speak? 

Have I ever had my voice tested 
through a recording so that I really 
know whether it is low-pitched and 
pleasant ? 

If I have a voice defect such as 
mumbling, nasality, or inarticulation, 
am I applying proper remedies? [J 


Am | always seeking to increase my 
vocabulary? Do I consistently con- 
sult the dictionary as to pronuncia- 
tions about which I am uncertain? [] 

Am I constantly on the alert to im- 
prove my English, to keep it worthy 
of imitation by my pupils? 0 

IV. Do I have a pleasing person- 
ality? 

Do I refrain from overuse of “I,” 
“me,” and “mine”? CT] 

Have I a sense of humor? Am I 
able to remain calm and poised in 
spite of provocation, avoiding self- 
pity, refusing to have my “feelings 
hurt,” and profiting by criticism and 


suggestions ? 
Have I at least one hobby and a 
versatility of interests? | 


Am I well enough informed in cur- 
rent events, music, literature, sports, 
and other fields that my conversation 
is not limited to “talking shop?” [J 


Professional 
I. Am I making professional 


growth? 


Am I a participating member of 
my local, state, and national educa- 
tional associations? i 

Have I studied and do I abide by 
the code of ethics of the profes- 


sion? O 
Am I proud of my profession and 
acquainted with its history? C] 


Do I read regularly at 4east two 
professional magazines ? 

Am I building a personal library 
of well-chosen books, spending at 
least one per cent of my salary for 
this purpose? 

Am I a thorough student of an im- 
portant area of human welfare, such 
as the cooperative movement or 
world peace? O 

IT. Do my classes proceed smoothly 
and profitably? 

Do I plan the work definitely in 
advance of each class? Cc 

Am I familiar enough with my 
subject matter that I have a reserve 


margin of information? 0 
Are my instructions and assign- 
ments clear and reasonable? iy 


Do I treat my students as friends, 
yet maintain reserve and dignity so 
as to keep their respect? 

















BND 
Consider These 
2 FACTS 


1—According to past exper- 
ience one out of every five 
teachers will this year suffer 
loss of time, due to sickness, 
accident or quarantine. 
2—By joining T.C.U. now 
you will enjoy the utmost in 
financial security and pro- 
tection. 


All These Benefits 


It's a 
“PARACHUTE” 
- for Happy Landings” 


Time and again you have probably heard teachers say how 
glad they were to be “‘under the T.C.U. Umbrella”? when 
they were disabled by sickness, accident or quarantine. 

But really this T.C.U. Umbrella is so big and strong that 
when serious trouble comes you’ll find it much more than an 
“umbrella.”” You’ll say it’s a life-saving ‘“‘parachute,”’ be- 
cause it provides such safe, happy landings. 


It Costs So Little to Be Safe 
and So Much to Be Sorry 


Think of it! You get Sickness, Accident and Quarantine protection 
under the T.C.U. Umbrella for as little as ‘‘a Nickel a Day.” You 
won't feel the small amount you pay out for all that T.C.U. gives, but 
how you will feel the cost of severe sickness, serious accident or weeks 
of quarantine if they strike while you are unprotected. 


Will Be Yours 


$1,000 to $3,000 for acci- 
dental loss of life; $333 to 
$3,000 for major accidents; 
$50 a month when totally 
disabled by confining sick- 
ness or accidental injuries 
(including automobile); $50 
a month when quarantined 
and salary stopped. Addi- 
tional Hospital and Opera- 
tion Benefits. Policies pay- 
ing larger benefits will be 
issued you if you so desire. 
All claim checks sent 
by fast air mail. 





Send the coupon today. Get all the 
facts—by mail. No agent will call 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS, 940 T.C.U. Bidg., Lincoln, Nebr. 











FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T.C.U., 940 T.C.U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 
I am a white teacher interested in knowing more 
about T.C.U. Protective efits. Send me, without 
obligation, the whole story. 


NO AGENT WILL CALL 
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Elect— 
HART AND GREGORY’S 


Socialized General 
Mathematics 


State-Adopted in Florida and 


making steady gains throughout the country. 
Teachers know they can rely on these authors 
to select the ideal materials (useful, interesting, 
simple) for the objectives of the general mathe- 
matics course. 

Especially designed (1) to supply pupils who 
will not study any more mathematics with 
those few socially useful mathematical tools 
that are indispensable for intelligent living, 
(2) to arouse an interest in further study of 


Are You Using a 
Tressler English Text? 


Do not forget that there is a practice 
book (full of life, interest, fun, and 
action) for every text in the Tressler 
series. Try one and see how it chal- 
lenges pupils to put their best English 
forward on all occasions. 


TRESSLER AND OTHERS 
ENGLISH IN ACTION 





in December. 


mathematics. Workbook to accompany ready 





PRACTICE BOOKS 














D. C. HEATH & CO. 


29 Pryor Street, N. E., Atlanta, Georgia 





















Do I have a real interest in my 


Do I make reports and records 


of-school associates? Have I made 


pupils that makes itself felt in fair punctually and accurately? [] a wise choice for a rooming and 
treatment? Do they have opportu- Do I look upon faculty meetings as boarding place? 0 
nity to discuss grades and other prob- an opportunity to learn? 0 Do I endeaver to interpret the 
lems with me? CT] Is it an inflexible rule of mine schools to the public? s 
Do I secure good order through never to make disparaging remarks | 
interesting class activities, to which about a fellow teacher? 0 References ( 
each child makes a definite contribu- IV. Am I a “good neighbor” in my The teacher who wishes to make ] 
tion, rather than through enforced community? this self-analysis most effective will 
obedience? ia Do I really live here, or am I a_ find specific help in the following: 
Do I handle difficult children indi- suitcase teacher, whose main inter- [1] “Ethics of the Teaching Pro- ' 
vidually outside of class, without ests and activities are centered out- fession.” Journal of the N. E. A.. t 
calling class attention to their mis- side this locality? [J] March, 1935, p. 90. 1 
behavior ? 0 Do I participate in community ac- [2] “Fit to Teach,” Ninth Year- a 
By self-rating, supervisors’ sugges- tivities, such as church? Do I book of the Department of Classroom ‘ 
tions, and in other ways do I dis- vote? (] Teachers. Washington, D. C.: N. d 
cover my teaching weaknesses and Am I visiting the homes of my E. A., 1938. 276 pp. $1.00. S 
try to conquer them? [] students so as to understand their [3] Gray, Lillian. “Suitable Dress s 
Do I experiment with new meth- backgrounds, needs, and problems? for Professional Women.” Journal 
ods, to avoid getting into a rut? [] Do I show the parents that I am of the N. E. A., January, 1932, p. 3. S| 
III. Are my relationships with my genuinely interested in their boys and [4] Lowth, Frank J. “The First “ 
colleagues satisfactory? girls? [] Days of School.” The Grade Teach- si 
Do I cooperate with administra- | Am I an active worker in the par- er, September, 1937, p. 38. See dd 
tors and teachers? [] ent-teacher association ? [] also “The Rural Teacher, Advice tc 
Am I doing my share of duties Do I vitalize my teaching by re- About Her Social Life,” p. 74. ec 
outside the classroom —lunchroom lating it to the life of the com- [5] Meyer. Nathan G. “Person- be 
and playground supervision and the munity? [] ality Can Be Cultivated.” Journal sc 
like ? O Do I maintain a social and moral of the N. E. A.. September, 1937, th 
Am I generous in congratulating standard worthy of my profession? p. 205. ne 
my colleagues on their successes? [] Am I prudent in my choice of out- —Mildred Sandison. pt 
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Teaching Oral English in the Junior High School 


W MANY times have you, 
as a high school or junior 
high school teacher, assigned 


a pupil to deliver some special oral 
report to your class, and heard the 
agonized reply, “I simply can’t make 
an oral report—they scare me to 
death. Can’t I write it?” Or how 
often have you watched a class yawn 
and drowse at the uninteresting, 
colorless recitation of facts droned 
away by some frightened pupil who 
would rather be doing almost any- 
thing than delivering an oral report? 
Ask the average high school student 
to write a paper on a given subject, 
and he will turn in a fairly decent 
performance ; ask him to convey the 
same message orally to a group, and 
he becomes petrified with fear. 

Now, it is hardly necessary to point 
out the educational fallacy involved 
here, to call attention to the fact that 
an adult engaged in the usual pur- 
suits of life uses hundreds of oral 
words for every one he writes, or to 
remind ourselves that the leaders of 
the modern world are leaders, in 
most cases, because of their ability to 
convey ideas by means of the spoken 
word. If the purpose of public 
school education is to equip the pupil 
for life, here is a phase of our work 
that should not be neglected. 

The purpose of the following ar- 
ticle is to suggest to teachers of the 
eighth and ninth grade levels, es- 
pecially teachers of English, a method 
by which some results in this direc- 
tion may be obtained: results which 
will work for development of quali- 
ties of leadership and personality. 
What follows is not intended to be 
an outline for a unit, but rather a few 
suggestions gleaned from some work 
done by the writer in the field of 
speech education at the junior high 
school level. 

A four-to-six-weeks course in 
speech, taught at the beginning of the 
eighth grade, will work wonders in 
student development. No doubt the 
objection will be raised that this is 
too early to begin such work, that 
education in public speaking should 
be left to the speech coaches in high 
school. It should be understood, 
therefore, that the unit proposed is 
not intended to be a course in formal 
public speaking, but in oral English. 


2. 


GEORGE N. DOVE 

+ — - 
Moreover, speech education should 
begin when the child first learns to 
use words. The syllabus published 
by the Works Progress Administra- 
tion of Oklahoma provides a curric- 
ulum in the development of speech 
to begin in the first grade. Such 
work is usually neglected during the 
first sever, years of public school edu- 
cation, and it has been the writer’s 
observation that young adolescents 
take readily to such work: they have 
a marvelous capacity for self-im- 
provement (which, unfortunately, 
usually dies in high school), and they 
have not yet entered upon that 
stormy period when self-conscious- 
ness and other emotional upheavals 
make courses designed for self-im- 
provement far less possible. ° 

The first problem facing the teach- 
er of a speech unit will be to make 
her pupils speech-conscious. You 
may rest assured that in any normal 
class there will be those who will be 
terrified at the approach of such 
work, and others who will balk at 
the effort required. Step number 
one, then. is to let the pupil get the 
“feel” of speaking to his classmates. 
A “get-acquainted” session is recom- 
mended, in which each member of the 
class shall tell something about him- 
self, some experience he has had, 
something in which he is interested. 
There should be absolutely no criti- 
cism of these talks. The time for 
that will come later; it is enough, at 
this point, to bring the pupil out of 
his shell and let him see how easy 
it is. 

Several things should be under- 
stood from the beginning. One is 
that the pupil is learning to speak, 
not to read. The use of notes should 
be not only discouraged but absolute- 
ly forbidden. This will require con- 
siderable tact and no end of patience, 
since the note habit is an easy 
one for the inexperienced speak- 
er to form and a very difficult one 
for him to break. An uncompromis- 
ing attitude on the part of the teacher 
will help. A timid little girl in the 
writer’s class told me that she simply 
could not speak without notes, in 
spite of the fact that the use of them 
was forbidden. The result always 





was a colorless, impersonal talk that 
bored her classmates and retarded 
the improvement of her speaking 
qualities. One day I waited until she 
came before the class to speak, then 
asked her for the little pack of notes 
she held. She went through her talk 
without mishap, and has found the 
use of notes unnecessary since. 

After the pupil has made several 
short talks, it is time for criticism to 
begin. Let most of it come from his 
classmates : it will have greater effect. 
The more intelligent pupils will even 
criticize themselves. The teacher of 
such work as this should use the ut- 
most diplomacy in her own criti- 
cisms; children of this age are tem- 
peramental and easily discouraged. 
One good method is to point out, 
every few days, the progress made 
by each pupil. The stimulating ef- 
fect of such procedure is invaluable. 

There should be some work done, 
during this early stage, in the funda- 
mentals of speech, that is, in the de- 
velopment of speaking posture and 
effective qualities of voice. If pos- 
sible, at least one class session should 
be held in the school auditorium, so 
that each pupil may have the ex- 
perience of trying to fill a large room 
with his voice. Such practice will 
be a tonic to the weak-voiced mem- 
bers of the class. There should be 
much emphasis upon proper breath- 
ing: lessons of this sort carry over in- 
to everyday life and have far-reach- 
ing beneficial effects. 

By all means, throughout this work 
there should be a vast amount of em- 
phasis upon clear, forceful articula- 
tion. Slovenly speech should be dis- 
couraged. We Southerners are fre- 
quently accused of having indolent 
speech habits. Teach your pupils to 
speak, not merely to open their 
mouths and let come out what will. 

After the pupil has become fairly 
adept at expressing himself before 
the class, he should be taught how to 
organize a talk effectively. Most 
English textbooks of the eighth-grade 
level have good sections on outlining. 
To teach the child to think in orderly 
terms is worth an infinite amount of 
effort in this direction. 

From this point on the teacher can 
proceed as her intuition and the prog- 
ress made by her class seem to dic- 
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Books for 


Elementary Libraries 


MASON—Smiling Hill Farm 

\ gay and vivid story of the Wayne family at Smiling 
Hill Farm in Indiana. $1.60 
MacDONALD—Nelly Custis, Daughter of 


Mount Vernon 
The charming story of the little girl who grew up as 
George and Martha Washington’s own daughter. $0.84 


MEIGS—Young Americans 

Lively stories that show how history in the making 
looked to boys and girls of other days. $1.12 
HILL—In Little America with Byrd 

4 true story of the Second Byrd Expedition by a 








PERSKY 





These and many 


member of the expedition. $1.00 


Adventures in Sport 
An interesting coliection of stories and essays about 
swimming, tennis, swordfishing, skating, football, and 


other sports. $1. 


Prices are subject to discount 


mentary-school library may be ordered from Ginn 
and Company. Send for circular No. 64. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


165 Luckie Street, N. W., Atlanta 
Represented by F 


20 


other interesting books for the ele- 


Hom. M. Woopson, P. O. Box 246, 
Nashville, Tennessee 

















tate, keeping always in mind the fact 
that the goal to be attained is the 
personal development of her pupils. 
Do not be discouraged if, when the 
unit is over, your pupils have not all 
become silver-tongued orators. That 


rector, Division of Educational Proj- 
ects of the WPA. 

The films are all in sixteen milli- 
meter width with sound on film. Cer- 
tain subjects are also available for 
silent projection, with scripts for 


been inaugurated for elementary 
students of Decatur County. Super- 
intendent K. K. Houston has prom- 
ised us an article describing the proj- 
ect for some future issue of THE 
TENNESSEE TEACHER. 


is not the objective sought; but you reading during showings. 
may rest assured that teachers of Mr. Lingerfelt states that no e 
these same children in later years charge will be made for use of films, MATHEMATICS CONVENTION | 
and parents of timid young boys and _ the only cost to borrower being re- The National Council of Teachers of t 
girls will owe you a debt of gratitude turn transportation. Bookings should Mathematics will hold its fifth December , 
for having helped these youngsters to be requested at least two weeks in mecting with the American Association 
’ K for the Advancement of Science, Decem- 
find themselves. advance of showing. A post card tO ber 29 and 3¢ at Williamsburg, Virginia. f 
The teacher of such a unit as the Motion Picture Section, Division of The following is a skeleton outline of the 1 
‘ ? : rp, c97 ; three programs with the names of the 
one here suggested need not have had Education, 7 " = aa meager speakers. The general theme is “Mathe- € 
any specialized training in the field building, Nashville, lennessee, will matics That Functions.” n 
of speech. A little intelligent plan- bring full particulars. 1. Joint Dinner with M. A. A. and A. d 
ning, a lot of patience, and an infinite The list now includes : M. S., December 29, 6:30 P.M. f 
amount of pride in the result obtained Man Against the River. . om ee cx“ 7~ e- 
, : . 2 ies IV. 5 . L. Morton, ° . Foran, . 
will do the trick. a for the Earth. E. Benz, B. R. Buckingham. rs 
Work Pays America—(five reels). 3, Secondary Mathematics Section, De- ir 
* We Work Again. cember 30, 9:30 A.M.: H. C. Christof- 
Sands ferson, Herbert ReBarker, M. L. Har- vi 
WPA OFFERS FREE EDUCATIONAL - * oe ane 7 
4. Teacher Training Section, December nv 
FILMS 30, 2:00 P.M.: F. L. Wren, A. J. 
; ; ; AGRICULTURAL TRAINING FOR Kempner, A. A. Bennett, R. L. Morton. ta 
Five motion picture films have ELEMENTARY STUDENTS Reservations at a nominal price in the WwW 
been made available to schools, col- From various sources have come ase Soe fase _ ri 
. : : ee a fa-. im beautiful and historic illiamsburg. for : 
leges, clubs, and _other interesting reports of an interesting and effec commtiete deteile sxe The Methemelies in 
groups by E. R. Lingerfelt, state di- tive agricultural project which has Teacher for November or December. by 
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The Value 


OR MOST teachers college 
} memories are precious. Col- 

lege was a period of new ex- 
periences. It brought widening 
horizons and new ideas. It was a 
time of rushing activity and multi- 
plied human contacts. Sociability 
went hand in hand with solitude for 
quiet reading and study. There were 
carefree days and anxious nights. 

Adventures were many. New 
flights beckoned for untried wings. 
Enthusiasm ran high. There was 
romance in the unknown. Out of 
the welter of college experiences 
came many enduring values. 

Among other things the teacher 
learned in college to know his world. 
To him it became a world of de- 
pendable law. Through a study of 
physics, chemistry, and biology he 
learned that the universe operates on 
definite basic principles. Every ef- 
fect has its cause. This knowledge 
came out of the search for facts. 
Happy is the teacher who has learned 
to use facts, for he has the means 
by which to understand countless 
classroom situations. 

It is also a world of human rela- 
tionships. Wherever we find people 
we also find the possibility of mis- 
understanding. As Professor Shailer 
Mathews has said, “Human history 
would indeed be very simple if it 
were not for human folks.” Through 
campus activities one has an excellent 
opportunity for understanding others, 
their hopes, fears, ambitions, in- 
hibitions, and motives. To see life 
through the eyes of the students is 
a real achievement for any teacher. 

In human relationships fairness is 
fundamental to peace and happiness. 
If, however, a sense of injustice 
exists, there can be no lasting har- 
mony between persons. A square 
deal for every pupil paves the way 
for effective classwork. 

On every college campus are many 
examples of cooperative undertak- 
ings. Athletics demonstrate the 
value of teamwork. Dramatics, de- 
bating, glee clubs, student govern- 
ment all call for the spirit of give and 
take. No person can always have his 
way. He must at times yield to the 
rights and interests of others. Learn- 
ing to work with others is a valuable 
by-product of campus life. 





CHARLES A. ANDERSON 


President, Tusculum College 
x 2. 
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This world of law and human re- 
lationships is shot through with 
spiritual values. Ours is a meaning- 
ful universe with abundant evidence 
of design. Though many experi- 
ences may be inexplicable, we find 
assurance of an ultimate Providence 
moving through all of life. Life is 
based on truth, and truth is God. It 
is such faith which gives wings to 
our motives and power to our pur- 
poses. 

It is possible for a student to 
emerge from college with the ability 
to think. Yet amazingly few people 
have acquired this ability. To wonder 
is not to think. Some wonder about 
becoming a teacher. Others imagine 
that taking a business course means 
a guarantee of a paying job. Still 
others have a notion that a stage 
career is all applause. 

Most persons live on rumors. They 
have not learned how to verify state- 
ments. So they become the victims 
of all sorts of schemes. Many per- 
sons obtain only part of the facts 
in a given situation with the result 
that they make erroneous decisions. 
But the discipline of college teaches a 
person where to find facts and how 
to gather them. 

Furthermore, he learns how to sift 
facts to learn their relative impor- 
tance as a stone crusher sifts stones 
according to their size. The process 
of sifting and analyzing facts is hard 


of College for Teachers 


work just as the prospector expends 
much energy in panning for gold. 
Judgment of the value of facts must 
be developed and comes only as a 
result of experience. A man becomes 
an expert in judging sheep by han- 
dling many sheep. 

Armed with many facts gathered 
from various sources and carefully 
sifted, a teacher is in a position to 
think clearly about a given situation 
and arrive at tentative conclusions 
which may be changed when new 
facts are introduced. A teacher pos- 
sessed with only part of the facts may 
conclude that success is a matter of 
political influence, whereas the clear- 
thinking teacher knows that thorough 
training is a more certain road to 
permanent success. 

Another value of college lies in the 
friendships which one forms. Friends 
give us a feeling of worth. College 
is the place to find friends. Happy is 
he who can count on four or five 
friends. Friendships of course de- 
velop through association with others 
in the natural contacts of mealtimes, 
social events, and campus activities. 

The generous person is likely to at- 
tract friends. Financial generosity 
brings only fair-weather friends who 
vanish in adversity. Generosity may 
express itself in listening interestedly, 
in giving thought to another’s prob- 
lems in performing some act of kind- 
ness. 

Lasting friendships demand sin- 
cerity. They also call for disinter- 
estedness. You cannot use your 
friends just to further your own po- 
litical interests and expect to hold 
them. No friendship can endure 
without loyalty. 

Buoyant teaching finds its inspira- 
tion in true friends. And the spirit 
of true friendship brings one into 
harmony with the Great Teacher who 
said, “Ye are my friends, if ye do the 
things which I command you.” 

To many teachers college training 
has brought a sense of moral values. 
We may think of moral as being so- 
cial. It is true that the average man 
lacks social perspective. His atti- 
tudes and acts are unrelated. In his 
mind his acceptance of relief bears 
no relationship to an unbalanced 
budget. His violation of traffic laws 
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has no connection in his thinking with 
the demands of good citizenshrp. 

The attitudes and acts of people 
determine the quality of their civiliza- 
tion. If modern life is to endure on 
this planet, certain traits are needed. 
Insofar as a teacher has cultivated 
these traits in his college years he is 
an asset to his generation. 

Honesty is fundamental to all life. 
Yet how careless people are about it! 
Cheating is not merely a game. It 
becomes a crack in the social struc- 
ture. The thoughtful teacher can set 
the stage for the development of 
honor and truthfulness and thereby 
help lay the foundations for an en- 
during social order. 


The keeping of agreements is an- 
other pillar which will uphold society. 
Evasion of responsibility tears down 
civilization. Improvement in human 
relations is not due to high-priced 
lawyers who discover loopholes in 
laws which are designed to protect 
mankind from thieves. Our com- 
munities grow better only as men 
stand by their agreements, even 
though at times that involves personal 
sacrifice. 


If college life has brought to our 
teachers a growing sense of social 
responsibility, we may well look for- 
ward to the future with optimism. 





JAMES H. PLESS 


The state Hi-Y committee held its 
fall meeting in the Nashville Y. M. 
C. A., October 15 and 16. This com- 
mittee is responsible for the state- 
wide program of the one hundred or 
more Hi-Y clubs in Tennessee. The 
committee is served by a traveling 
secretary, James H. Pless, Nashville. 

Early in the first session of the 
committee meeting, Dr. Walter L. 
Stone, who has been chairman for 
the committee for the last two years, 
retired in favor of a boy chairman, 
George King, president of the Shel- 
byville Hi-Y. Victor Klein of Knox- 
ville High School was elected secre- 
tary. 

The boy members of the Hi-Y 
committee are: Howard Dixon, 
Chattanooga ; Herman Jacobs, Mem- 


phis; Victor Klein, Knoxville; 
George King, Shelbyville; Craig 
Caldwell, Bristol; Fred Rackley, 


Pleasant Hill; and Howard Nichols, 
Nashville. 

Representing the faculty are: W. 
G. Smith, Jr., Knoxville; C. W. 
Thomasson, Union City: Irvin Mc- 
Donough, Crossville; and Miller W. 
Boyd, Morristown. 

The following are members at 
large: Neal G. Barfield, Memphis ; 











Burton B. Johnson, Knoxville ; Dean 
Fred C. Smith, Knoxville ; Henry G. 
Hart, Nashville; James H. Pless, 
Nashville; Glenn W. Ellis, Chatta- 
nooga ; Lewis E. Thomas, Memphis ; 
B. Frank Vincent, Knoxville; and 
Gilbert C. McLemore, Nashville. 

Following are the _ resolutions 
adopted at the recent meeting of the 
state Hi-Y committee: 


Ja. That the Tennessee Hi-Y Fellowship 
use the same divisional setup as that em- 
ployed by Tennessee high schools; namely, 
East, Middle, and West Tennessee divi- 
sions. 

1b. That each division be responsible for 
the following in that section: 

(1) Leadership Training Conferences. 

(2) Other Conferences. 

(3) Extension of Hi-Y Clubs. 

Ic. That three divisional committees be 
set up to be responsible for Hi-Y work in 
their respective divisions, with a chairman 
appointed by the state Hi-Y committee. 
The chairman of each division is to be 
responsible for calling together a represent- 
ative committee in his division, after con- 
sulting the state Hi-Y secretary. 

The following chairmen were appointed 
to head divisional committees : 


(1) East Tennessee — Victor Klein, 
Knoxville. 

(2) Middle Tennessee—Howard Dixon, 
Chattanooga. 

(3) West Tennessee— Herman Jacobs, 
Memphis. 


2a. That a state Hi-Y assembly be held 
on the second week-end in December, 1939. 

2b. That the chairman and secretary be 
instructed to assist the state Hi-Y secretary 
in working out pians for the 1939 assembly. 

3. That this committee go on record as 
pledging on behalf of the Tennessee Hi-Y 
Fellowshin its full sunort of the national 
Hi-Y committee and its recommendations 
to the Hi-Y movement. 

4a. That Tennessee clubs be urged to 
register with the state and national Hi-Y 
Fellowships at a minimum fee of twenty- 
five cents per member, with the exception 


oi clubs related to city Y. M. C. A.’s, 
those clubs being allowed to register at 
ten cents per member. 

4b. That all clubs register during two 
definite registration periods, namely: 

(1) October 15-November 1. 

(2) March 1-March 15. 

5a. That Mr. Pless gather information 
about Hi-Y rating plans used by other 
states, and rating plans used by other 
groups, such as the B. Y. P. U,, and 
furnish this information to the various 
divisional conferences for their study. 

5b. That the matter of standards be 
referred to another meeting of the state 
Hi-Y committee after discussion in the 
divisional conferences. 

6a. That this committee express its ap- 
preciation to Mr. George B. Corwin, Mr. 
\bel J. Gregg, and the nationai council 
boys’ work staff for their splendid work in 
preparing the congress report. 

6b. That all Tennessee Hi-Y clubs be 
urged through the Hi-Y-Er to secure 
copies of the congress report and use it 
in developing their year’s program. 

7a. That each Hi-Y club in the state 
aid in the promotion and extension of Hi-Y 
work in this school year by: 

(1) Having at least one public presenta- 

tion of the Hi-Y. 

(2) Conducting deputation meetings in 
churches and schools in their own 
and in near-by communities. 

(3) Be responsible for organizing at 
least one other Hi-Y club. 

7b. That Hi-Y be presented to divisional 
meetings of the Tennessee Teachers Asso- 
ciation, teachers college classes, and sum- 
mer sessions. 

8a. That the state office issue a printed 
Hi-Y-Er once every two months, provid- 
ing a plan can be worked out to take care 
of the added expense of printing. 

8b. That Hi-Y clubs be asked to sub- 
scribe to the Hi-Y-Er at a reasonable sub- 
scription rate. 

9a. That, in view of the fact that the 
cost of maintaining Hi-Y work in Ten- 
nessee amounts to ten dollars a day, in 
addition to the support given by city Y. M. 
C. A.’s, the committee recommends that 
each club take on a minimum of one day’s 
expense and any more they feel their club 
can do. 

9b. That the above ten dollar contribu- 
tion be over and above Hi-Y registration. 

9c. That five subscriptions to the Hi-Y- 
Er be included in the contribution of ten 
dollars or more. 

10. That the chairman appoint a com- 
mittee of three to prepare a set of by-laws 
for the state Hi-Y committee to be pre- 
sented to the divisional meetings for their 
approval. 

& 


Talking It Over 
CHARL ORMOND WILLIAMS 
Increased Salaries for Teachers 
More than three quarters of a cen- 

tury ago, a small group gathered in 
Philadelphia and there launched a 
national association for teachers. In 
the following statement, William 
Russell, from Georgia, suggested to 
the group the purposes of the or- 
ganization : 
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“.. a strictly professional association 
of ... all who are engaged in our occu- 
pation throughout the United States, and 
having for its aims a faithful and perse- 
vering endeavor to enlarge the views, unite 
the hearts, strengthen the hands, and pro- 
mote the interests of all its members.” 


Out of this pioneer effort came the 
National Education Association of 
the United States, a mighty factor in 
practically every outstanding educa- 
tional advancement in the country. 

Down through the years, the asso- 
ciation has thrown the full force of 
its power and prestige behind move- 
ments to advance the teaching pro- 
fession. Important among these 
movements is increased salaries for 
teachers, the theme of this article. 

Soon after the World War when 
thousands of schools were closed 
partly because of a shortage of teach- 
ers due to unnecessarily low salaries 
the association established a research 
division in its headquarters office 
with instructions to direct its first 
work to a solution of this problem. 
From that day on, this division has 
striven unceasingly to assist in all 
efforts for better salaries. Every 
two years a study of city teachers’ 
salaries based on information re- 
ceived from thousands of school 
systems is made. The 1938-1939 
biennial study will be ready next 
March. Also during the year 
one of the first real studies of the 
distribution and inequalities of rural 
teachers’ income will be published. 
No other national organization has 
such comprehensive information 
about the economic status of its 
members. 

The research division receives 
daily requests for facts and figures 
on salary scheduling for which a 
committee of teachers or school 
board members is often waiting be- 
fore proceeding with a program. A 
number of recent salary schedules 
not only quote sections from our re- 
search bulletins but include pro- 
visions based on recommendations in 
these publications. 

This year the division will devote 
major attention to helping local and 
state salary committees. There is 
now in process of preparation a 
handbook on salaries based on the 
problems encountered by salary com- 
mittees and methods used to meet 
them. 

In addition, the research division 
is assisting a committee studying the 
basic principles on which a sound 


salary schedule should rest. This 
committee includes a member from 
each Southern state. 

Vigorous plans are now in progress 
to secure from the next congress 
generous appropriations for federal 
aid to education, eighty per cent of 
which will be spent for teachers’ 
salaries. 

Though salaries in many com- 
munities are still distressingly low, 
the fact remains that the average 
annual salary of teachers in the 
United States is today eight times 
larger than it was in 1870! At the 
present time, the membership of the 
National Education Association con- 
sists of only one-fifth of the teach- 
ers of the nation. What the associa- 
tion has accomplished with the sup- 
port of one teacher in five strikingly 
indicates what it could do if the na- 
tion’s million teachers were enrolled 
in its ranks. 


With the A. C. E. 


Edited by 
MARY SNEED JONES 
Davidson County 
The Need for Vocabulary Development 
Men and women the world over 
are all too often judged by their ma- 
terial wealth. If we were gauged by 
our ability to use words, I am afraid 
that many of us would be classed as 


paupers. Is your vocabulary poverty- 
stricken? Ina language of well over 
a half million words, the average per- 
son uses only two or three thousand. 

In order to speak effectively one 
must not only have something to say, 
but should have the necessary tools 
for saying it. Some years ago as a 
high school freshman I was forced 
to attend a service at which a bishop 
preached. To my amazement and 
the complete bewilderment of my 
parents, I sat spellbound for an 
hour and a half. I have forgotten 
the subject but the beauty and ex- 
tent of the speaker’s vocabulary still 
remain with me. I later learned that 
the speaker as a young man read 
each day a page from the dictionary 
and made it his. 

Has it ever occurred to you that 
the fashion in words changes, just 
as it does in ladies’ hats? Radio, air- 
conditioning, talking pictures, and 
each new invention swells the ever 
increasing volume of our language. 
Have you ever been bored by some 
speaker until you felt that if there 
ever were a real reason for justi- 
fable homicide, this was it? Having 
been in such a state of mind on many 
occasions, I am convinced that often 
it is due to the monotony of a thread- 
bare vocabulary. 

In your effort to increase your vo- 
cabulary, it is well to make a careful 
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Aids in Teaching Lang 

History, Geography, and 
THE TEACHER’S RESOLVE: Beginning 
in November, each month I will interest 
my pupils in one beautiful picture, using 


‘Ihe Perr Pictures 


One Cent, 3x34, Two Cent, 514x8, Ten 
Cent, 10x12, sizes 


AlsoMINIATURE COLORED PICTURES 
of any kind, many of them approximately 
3144x414 inches, 400 subjects. 
and Two Cents each for 60 cents’ worth or 
more. 

A sample Perry Picture of the ONE CENT 
and TWO CENT 
Miniature Colored Picture and a list of 
Miniature 
teachers naming grade and school. 


Catalogue of the Perry Pictures, 1600 small illustrations in the 
Catalogue, and two Perry Pictures, for 15 cents in coin or stamps. 


The Perry Pictures Company 
BOX 410, MALDEN, MASSACHUS i 


Ask about “Our Own Course in Picture Study” 


A Picture ror Stupy Eacu Monts anp LEAFLETS DEscrRIBING 
TuHEsE Pictures 


e, Literature, 
icture Study 


For Tuat Purpose 


One Cent 


sizes and a sample 


Colored subjects FREE to 
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and honest checkup of overworked 


member that the greatest imperson- 


Last year fifty-one Davidson 


words. A college professor, address- ator in the world is a child. What County A. C. E. members subscribed 

ing an English class of verdant kind of a pattern are you?—WIL- for Childhood Education. This year 
sais “ : TIT TLEN a i 

freshmen, said, “There are two LIAM PULLEN. »@ they have sent in ninety-two sub- 


words in the English language that 
are worn out from overuse. One 
is lousy, the other is swell.” Of 
course there was the expected ques- 
tion from the back row, “What are 
the two words?” But seriously, what 
are your words of approval or dis- 
approval? When we come to the 
realization that our mother tongue 


DID YOU KNOW? 
Three hundred fifty Tennessee A. 
C. E. members have subscribed for 
Childhood Education. 


scriptions. 

Every A. C. E. member should be 
familiar with “The Next Step in 
Tennessee’s Educational Program.” 











Tennessee's Approved High School List 


R. R. VANCE 
State High School Supervisor 























contains synonyms for our over- 
e x = on a 6 . . 1 
worlees — then Beer Pag gone The state board of education has state board of education. In this 
se ariig ecome — sparking an approved a total of 583 secondary last-named listing are eight schools. 
 .. ee : schools for the school year 1937-38. There are, therefore, a grand total 
yr 1e New Self-teaching. Course These schools are distributed accord- of 583 approved secondary schools i 
- ractical English and Effective ing to the following classifications: in Tennessee as of the year ending ‘ 
Speech,” Estelle B. Hunter gives the June 30, 1938. t 
following example of an overworked County Schools , During the past five or six years, ; 
word : Type of School Number of Schools two very definite trends can be f 
“My dear, I thought I’d never get Four-year White 346 noticed in regard to the number of r 
here! I six this ing, Four-year Colored __ 48 ; . : . 1 
ie ie palig - a ey Transition White “3 approved high schools in Tennessee. I 
and before I got dressed, John got a Transition Colored _ 3 In the first place, the number of r 
wire from his New York office telling Form I White 93 two-vear high schools has been re- st 
Form I Colored 7 . , n 
?— to td — as y as pod cap ae II White y duced by almost fifty per cent, and in 
got breaktast and got his bag Form II Colored 1 the second place, the number of four- “ 
packed and let the children get off to Form III White 0 year high schools has increased by 
school as best they could. Mean- Form IIIf Colored 1 almost fifty per cent. These two = 
e . = . a? ; SI 
while John got worried for fear he'd Total County Schools 508 trend show an effort on the part of s 
be late, so he tried to phone for a CG _ the counties of the state to provide 
taxi. He got cross because he could ity Schools secondary education for their negro ¥ 
not get the operator, but he finally Type of School Number of Schools population and to reduce in number 
did get her and got a taxi and got off a — i epasanimnanes Fe . the ineffective two-year high school 
: . Pas *our-y orec rf : om 
all right. When he got to the station Transition White 2 The two-year high schools are being 
he phoned that he had got there just Transition Colored 0 decreased in number to the extent of 
in time to get his train. Then I had Form I White - ° about twelve or fifteen each year 
a lk ale arte gerd Form I Colored _- } : mapa 
o get all my work done before I Form II White. 22 This decrease will probably not be so 
could get away. As I said, I am sur- — gee =~ 8 rapid within the next five years; but 
prised that I got here at all.” Adult Night School White | it is reasonable to suppose that at the 
I think the speaker could have Total City Schools _ 56 end of the next five-year period 
gotten a few of those gets and gots } there will probably be not more than 
out of her conversation and gotten Private Schools fifty two-year high schools in Ten- 
along splendidly. Don’t you think Type of School Number of Schools nessee. County boards of education 
so? Is the above an example of your a Paracas ti ° are beginning to realize that the two- 
own faults, or do you have another “4 niece iene seal year schools should be consolidated 
pet word like a man I know that Total Private Schools_____________ 11 with larger senior high schools which 
says everything is nice? He would __ The above listing gives a total of offer a broader program of studies, 
say, Did you have a nice time? Was 575 approved county, city, and which have better trained teachers, 
it a mice evening or nice dinner? Did private schools of all types. In ad- and which provide more suitable 
you meet a nice girl?” When he dition to these 575 schools, there are buildings and equipment. 
might have said, “Did you have a two state controlled senior high o 
delicious dinner and a delightful schools, namely, the Tennessee In- Suicid 
time on a pleasant evening with an dustrial School at Nashville and the ‘. a we ef 4 ‘eh lif 
attractive girl?” < % ° 2 A man feeling a bit fed up with lite 
If tl © . Alvin C. York Institute at James decided to commit suicide by hanging him- 
f then we would teach children town; three state teachers college elf. A friend came into the room and 
to speak let us first develop a rich training schools at Johnson City, discovered him standing with a rope round 
vocabulary, so that they in their daily Murfreesboro, and Memphis; two his waist, and inquired what he was trying 
. 7 i ; ae to do. The man told him he was taking 
struggles to attain a full and com- TVA schools at Norris and Pickwick his own life. 
plete life may be able to express Dam; and one Form I Department “But,” said his friend, “why have you 
themselves at all times in correct, of Institutions school at Tullahoma, ‘*¢, ope, ‘ound your waist? oa 
fluent English. Let us al Il of which i ty ts untae ae 
english. Let us always re- all of which are approve y the round my neck it nearly choked me. — 
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The Teachers’ Bookshelf 


School for Barbarians, by Erika 


Mann. Modern Age Books, Inc., 
N. Y. City. 159 pp. (paper 
bound). $0.50. 


“Whoever has the youth has the 
future,” writes the author of Mein 
Kampf, and in this little volume the 
daughter of the famous Nobel Prize 
winner portrays vividly the German 
Fuehrer’s success in 
warping the pliable young minds into the 
monstrous Nazi pattern; We see family life 
poisoned and destroyed; a once proud 
school system debased; . . . hooliganism 
glorified, disreputable characters  pro- 
claimed heroes; . . . arithmetic and draw- 
ing freighted with the hateful cargo of 
death. We see vile anatomy demonstra- 
tions with haunted Jewish children as 
models. ... As incident piles on ghastly 
incident the reader loses any remaining 
feeling of security engendered by the broad 
reaches of the Atlantic, any wishful think- 
ing about the passing nature of Nazism. 
Here is the blueprint of barbarism being 
reared to endure. And somehow the crazy 
structure stands—for there is no restraint, 
no effective opposition. 

Granted that this volume is 
stamped throughout with the bitter- 
ness of the expatriate and that not a 


single sentence is presented on the 


Edited by 
PAUL L. PALMER 
University of Chattanooga 


= 2. 





if = 
other side of the problem, neverthe- 
less the excerpts from the introduc- 
tion, quoted above, are apparently 
amply substantiated by documentary 
evidence and breed a deep conviction 
that the persistent conditioning of 
German youth in the cult of crudity 
and brutality can end ultimately only 
in catastrophe. When in any land 
the home, school, church, and daily 
personal living must surrender un- 
reservedly to the dominance of mind 
and personality by “state youth” or- 
ganization whose god is violence we 
can well bestir ourselves for the well- 
being of our own civilization.—P. 
| eg! 

2 


New Books Received 


Professional 


Experience and Education, by John Dewey. 
Kappa Delta Pi lecture series. Mac- 
millan Co. 116 pp. $1.25. 


A Regional Program for the Social Studies, 
by A. C. Krey. Macmillan Co. 140 pp. 
$1.25. 

An Introduction to Child Study, by Ruth 
Strang. Macmillan Co. 680 pp. $3.00. 

Administration of Town and _ Village 
Schools, by Floyd T. -Goodier eand Wil- 
liam A. Miller. Webster Publishing Co. 


336 pp. 
Live and Learn, by Donnal V. Smith and 
Robert Frederick. Chas. Scribner’s 


Sons. 220 pp. 

Fundamentals of Educational Psychology, 
by O. B. Douglas and B. F. Holland. 
Macmillan Co. 598 pp. $2.50. 

A First Course in Education, by Ward G. 
Reeder. Macmillan Co. 720 pp. $2.75. 

Education and the Quest for a Middle Way, 
by Paul H. Sheats. The Macmillan Co. 
190 pp. $1.25. 

Psychology of Elementary School Sub- 
jects, by Homer B. Reed. Ginn and Co. 
582 pp. 

Mental Conflicts and Personality, by Man- 
del Sherman. Longmans, Green & Co. 
319 pp. $2.25. 

Modern Practices in the Elementary 
School, by J. A. Hockett and E. W. 
Jacobsen. Ginn & Co. 346 pp. 

Personality—A Psychological Interpreta- 
tion, by Gordon Allport. Henry Holt 
& Co. 587 pp. $3.50. 


Business Training Texts 


Typewriting for Personal Use, by E. G. 
Blackstone and C. T. Yerian. The 
Gregg Publishing Co. 148 pp. $1.32. 














Geography 


economic geography. 
ing procedure. 


and tests are available. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


TORONTO LONDON 








A NEW Text in Economic 


The Influence of Geography 
on Our Economic Life 


By Rwe.ey anp ExsLaw 
@ Written by outstanding authorities in the field of 


@ Organized on the basis of climatic life regions. 


@ One-third of the entire text is devoted to illustra- 
_ tions and maps that play a major part in the teach- 


@ Marked by simplicity of language, thoroughness of 
work program, and effectiveness of teaching plan. 


@ For secondary school classes. Correlated workbook 


Write Our Nearest Office for Further Information 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO BOSTON 
SYDNEY 


Library 














Attractive Reinforced Books 





designed to give the utmost in strength and 
flexibility. 


Your orders will be appreciated. 


“Bound to Stay Bound” 


NEW METHOD BOOK BINDERY, Inc. 


JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 


Bookbinders 


Booksellers of 
Reinforced New Books 
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Personal and Business Record Keeping 
and Personal and Business Record Keep- 
ing (Transaction Edition), by Fayette 
H. Elwell, Ernest A. Zelliot, and Harry 
I. Good. Ginn and Co. 494 pp. (both 
texts) and $1.72 (each). 

Essentials of Business Mathematics 
(Second Edition), by R. Robert Rosen- 
berg. Gregg Publishing Co. 326 pp. 
$1.20. 

Gregg Speed Building (New Revised Edi- 
tion), by John Robert Gregg. Gregg 
Publishing Co. 314 pp. $1.20. 

Speed Drills in Gregg Shorthand, by Leslie 
Zoubek. Gregg Publishing Co. 444 pp. 
$1.50. 

Typewriting Technique, 
Smith. Gregg Publishing Co. 
$1.32. 


by Harold H. 
173 pp. 


Social Studies Materials 
Economics in Everyday Life, by Kennard 
E. Goodman and William L. Moore. 
Ginn and Co. 488 pp. $1.80. 
Influence of Geography on Our Economic 
Life, by Douglas C. Ridgley and Sidney 
E. Ekblaw. Gregg Publishing Co. 658 
pp. $1.84. 
Finding Yourself, by Hiram N. Rasely. 
Gregg Publishing Co. 209 pp. $1.00. 
Through by Rail, by Charles Gilbert Hall 
(for intermediate grades). Macmillan 
Co. 153 pp. $1.32. 

Our Country from the Air, by Edna E. 
Eisen. Wheeler Publishing Co. 212 


pp. 
English and Reading Materials 


American Poets (selected and edited with 
chronologies, bibliographies, and notes), 
by Harry Hayden Clark. American 
Book Co. 964 pp. 

Teachers’ Manual for the Hardy Readers 
(Pre-Primer, Primer, and First Reader), 
by Marjorie Hardy. Wheeler Publishing 
Co. 319 pp. 


Arithmetic Materials 


Iroquois New Standard Arithmetics (Book 
One) for grades three and four, by 
Harry DeGroat and William E. Young. 
Iroquois Publishing Co. 464 pp. $0.96. 

Daily Life Arithmetics (Book Two) for 
grades five and six, by Guy T. Buswell, 
William A. Brownell, and Lenore John. 
Ginn and Co. 589 pp. $1.04. 


Elementary Grades Library Materials 
The Caravan of Nick and Dick (third 
grade supplementary reader of The Good 
Companion Books series), by Arthur I. 
Gates, Franklin T. Baker, and Celeste 


Peardon. Macmillan Co. 341 pp. $0.88. 

Story Pictures of Our Neighbors (second 
and third grade), by John Y. Beaty. 
Beckley-Hardy Co., Chicago. 191 pp. 
$0.80. 


Country Life Stories, by Elizabeth Cannon 
and Helen Whiting. FE. P. Dutton and 
Co. 93 pp. $0.65. 

Smiling Hill Farm, by Miriam FE. Mason. 
Ginn and Co. 312 pp. $1.60. 


Primary Grades 


The Road to Safety Series, by Horace 
Mann Buckley, Margaret White, Alice 
Adams, and Leslie Silvernale. American 
Book Co. Away Ie Go (primer ma- 
terial) l6c; Happy Times (first grade) 
l6c; In Storm and Sunshine (second 
grade) l6c; In Town and Country (third 
grade) 20c; Here and There (third and 
fourth grades) 20c. 


Intermediate Grades and Early Junior 
High School 

The Road to Safety Series (see above) 
continued; Around the Year, 24c; On 
Land and Water, 24c; Who Travels 
There, 24c. These are well-written 
books containing materials of the story 
and information type. 

Daily-Life Arithmetics, Book Three, by 
Guy T. Buswell, William A. Brownell, 
and Lenore John. Ginn and Co. 582 
pp. $1.08. 

A thoroughly modern and teachable text 
which recognizes and provides for all diffi- 
culties encountered in seventh and eighth 
grade arithmetic. 

The Children’s Book on How to Use 
Books and Libraries, by Carolyn Mott 
and Leo B. Baisden. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 207 pp. 

A delightfully written book for children 
with highly colored cartooning throughout. 
The Treasury of Life and Literature, 

Volumes I-IV selected and edited by 

Rollo Lyman, Nellie E. Moore, Howard 

Hill, and Stark Young. Charles Scrib- 

ner’s Sons. 496, 544, 608, and 640 pp. 

Designed to meet the needs of a modern 
reading program in grades four, five, six, 
and seven. 

Mankind Throughout the Ages, by Harold 
Rugg and Louise Krueger. Ginn and 
Co. 583 pp. 

A junior high school introduction to 
world history done in the rich Rugg style. 
Two Young Americans in Mexico, by 

Dorothy Durbin Decatur. D. C. Heath 

and Co. 273 pp. $0.96. 

Junior high school difficulty. 

Southern Nature Stories, Book I, by W. 
B. Baker, Lucien Harris, and Wallace 
Rogers. Turner E. Smith and Co. 
(Atlanta). 230 pp. 
Good intermediate 

material. 

Scales and Fins, by F. E. Engelman, 
Julia Salmon, and Wilma McKemy. D. 
C. Heath Co. 293 pp. $0.96. 

For children interested in fish and fish- 
ing. 

Tick-Tock, a Story of Time, by Harry 
Flynn and Chester Lund. D. C. Heath 
Co. 234 pp. $0.88. 
Introducing children to how 

kept time throughout the ages. 

The Middle Ages, by C. H. McClure, 
Charles Scheck, and W. W. Wright. 
Laidlaw Brothers. 406 pp. 

The second book of Our Developing 
Civilization series. Illustrated in color and 
designed for the fifth and sixth grades. 
Negro Folk Tales and Negro Art Music 

and Rhyme, by Helen Adele Whiting. 

Associated Publishers (Washington, 

D. C.). 35 pp. each. $1.10 each. 

These two volumes are noteworthy be- 
cause of brevity of materials and fine illus- 
trations in black and white. 

Changing Countries and Changing Peoples, 
by Harold Rugg. Ginn and Co. 586 pp. 
$1.88. 

Volume two of the revised Junior High 
School Series is an intreduction to world 
civilization. 

High School Materials 

Adventures with Living Things, by Elsbeth 
Kroeber and Walter Wolff. D. C. Heath 
and Co. 798 pp. $1.96. 

For ninth or tenth grade introductory 
biology. 

History of the United States, by William 
Henry Yarbrough. The Rice Printing 
Co. (Nashville). 320 pp. 


grade nature study 


man has 


Contains units two and three of a six- 
unit development of American history. 
The American People, by William A. 

Hamm. D. C. Heath and Co. 1,054 pp. 

and lvi. 

For grades eleven and twelve. 

The Story of Civilization, by Carl Becker 
and Frederic Duncalf. Silver Burdett 
Co. 863 pp. and xix. $2.40. 

A world history for the senior high 
school. 

Social Life and Personality, by Emory 
Bogardus and Robert H. Lewis. Silver 
Burdett Co. 581 pp. $1.80. 

Reflects a growing emphasis on person- 
ality factors in secondary school social 
studies. 

Journalism and the School Paper, by De- 
Witt Reddick. D. C. Heath and Co, 
341 pp. $1.48. 

Our Literary Heritage, edited by Russell 
Blankenship, Rollo Lyman, and Howard 
Hill. Charles Scribner’s Sons. English 
Literature, 1,126 pp.; American Litera- 
ture, 1,113 pp.; World Literature, 1,062 
and Contemporary Literature, 988 pp. 
Here are four thousand pages of the 

finest literature of all times and all lands. 


Professional 

The New High School in the Making, by 
William L. Wrinkle. American Book 
Co. 318 pp. 

An excellent new text on “the philosophy 
and practice of a modernized secondary 
school.” 

Live and Learn, by Donnal V. Smith and 
Robert Frederick. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 220 pp. 

Provides a simple, compact exposition 
of the related program of social education 
in the elementary school. 

Modern Practices in the Elementary 
School, by John A. Hockett and E. W. 
Jacobson. Ginn and Co. 346 pp. 

An effort to weave together the theory 
and practice of modern elementary edu- 
cation. 

* 


CHANGE IN SEVEN CARDINAL 
PRINCIPLES 


The Educational Policies Commis- 
sion has boiled down the Seven Car- 
dinal Principles of Education to four 
“purposes,” to wit: The school 
should teach youth (1) How to use 
their own abilities to the best ad- 
vantage; (2) How to get along with 
other people; (3) How to make a 
living; (4) How to assert their rights 
and perform their duties as citizens. 
The commission’s new book, entitled 
The Purposes of Education in Ameri- 
can Democracy, expands the thesis 
that “achievement of democracy 
through education is the most urgent 
and the most intensely practical 
problem facing our profession.” 


2 
Needed It in His Business 


Dentist—‘"I think I’ll remove the nerve.” 7 
Patient—“Don’t do that, doctor. I’m a7 
book agent.” 
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You can afford a trip to the sun over 
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Christmas vacation 


by GREYHOUND! 


Let Santa Claus find you this Christmas on a sandy 
beach somewhere along the warm Florida coast or in 
the sunny Southwest! You've plenty of time to make 
a trip South over the holidays—and plenty of money, 
too, at Greyhound’s amazingly low rates. Enjoy a 
millionaire’s vacation on a 

The travel budget millions can 


GREYHOUND 














afford. The money you save on Greyhound transport- 
ation will put your wardrobe in perfect shape for gay 
resort life! You can double your sightseeing without 
adding a penny to the cost—go one scenic highway, 
return an entirely different Greyhound route! Play 
hooky from Winter this vacation—go Greyhound! 


| Want to Visit the Sun—PLEASE HELP ME! 


Mail this coupon to GREYHOUND TRAVEL BUREAU, 527 N. Main St., Memphis, Tenn., for al- 
luring, colorful folders and travel information about Florida and the Gulf Coast 


, 8-Day Expense- 


Paid Tour of Florida [_], California [1], Sunny Southwest [[]. (Please check the one desired.) 


Name______. 


Address = 


—ST-11TE 














The Neat Step in Tennessee 
Educational Program... 


Sponsored by 
TENNESSEE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
601-2 Cotton States Building 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


That all present impoundments on state school 
funds be removed and that they be protected 
against similar impoundments in the future. 


That the state increase its annual appropriations 
for elementary schools $500,000. 


That the state increase its annual appropriations 


for high schools $800,000. 


That the minimum salary for teachers in Tennes- 
see be not less than $60.00 per month. 


That the state increase its annual appropriations 
for transportation, consolidation, and supervi- 


sion $300,000. 





That the present law be revised so that state li- 
brary funds not used in one county may be dis- 
tributed to others and that special school districts 
may be allowed to participate in the funds. 


That the state increase its annual appropriations 
for its institutions of higher learning $300,000. 


That the state appropriate $100,000 per year for 
teachers’ old age pensions. 


That an adequate and fair general tenure law 
for teachers be enacted. 


It Is Your Responsibility to ‘‘Sell’’ This Program 
to the People of Your Community 
































